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Mr. WRIGHT seems to have been one of those men who 
make the impression of great power, but whose performance is 
disappointing. The high esteem in which he was held by his 
friends, leads one who knows him only through his published 
writings, to suspect that he has not given his best thoughts to 
the public, but dropped them here and there as the affatus 
gave him utterance. The Philosophicai Discussions comprise all 
of his important contributions to philosophy, and viewed 
objectively and exoterically, they do not call for any extraor- 
dinary praise. This is partly due to their form. They are 
mainly criticisms of others’ views, rather than statements of his 
own. Such work is never the highest, and never shows an 
author at his best. Constructive work demands a comprehen- 
sive survey of the subject, and, above all, it demands consist- 
ency. Criticism, on the other hand, is often piecemeal and 
inconsistent. A system-maker must be consistent; buta critic 
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may be all things to all men. He is by nature a mixture of 
Cossack and bushwhacker. Hence nothing is more common 
than to find critics appealing to principles to which they have 
no right, and which, upon occasion, they expressly disclaim. 
This is preéminently the case with the philosophical critic. A 
good part of Mill’s criticism of Hamilton is based upon prin- 
ciples which elsewhere he loudly repudiates. The same diffi- 
culty meets us in estimating Mr. Wright. He has done little 
but criticise. To criticise criticisms is commonly most unpro- 
fitable work; and when, in addition, one has to find an author’s 
views from his reviews, the lawless nature of criticism makes 
the task difficult. To assume that Mr. Wright held all the 
views which his criticisms imply, would make him a very com- 
prehensive philosopher indeed. 

Another misfortune due to the critical character of the Dis- 
cussions, is a certain acerbity of judgment which, though char- 
acteristic of critics, is not warranted by anything in the sup- 
porting arguments. Ipsedixitism is the great disease of critics, 
and Mr. Wright did not escape it. Fortunately, the perform- 
ance of the critic is seldom so Titanic as his disposition. Had 
his emphasis of utterance been at any time equalled by the 
force of his argument, no rational philosopher would have been 
left to tell the tale. But it very rarely happens that any one 
is so objective, or so purely logical, in his thinking, as to be 
unwilling to reinforce a feeble or insufficient argument by a 
loud or threatening pronunciation. No one knew better than 
Mr. Wright that emphasis and epithet are products of weak- 
ness and appeal only to weakness; yet so subtle is the subject- 
ive element, even in the passionless operations of the intellect, 
that he sometimes mistakes them for discussion. Many an 
argument is summarily dismissed by being classed as cosmulog- 
ical, or metaphysical, or theological, or as belonging to the bar- 
barian stage of thought. Now what the true thinker wants in 
case of a false argument, is refutation and not classification. 
This is too much like giving a stone for bread. Worst of all, 
this commonly happens at a critical point in the argument. 
The reader is all alive with expectation, when suddenly some 
unpleasant epithet is used, or some unfortunate and inoffensive 
word is swooped down upon and pilloried in quotation marks. 
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Meanwhile the decisive opinion is not given, and the looker-on 
is left to wonder at the deadly effect of inverted commas. We 
illustrate from the Letters: “To the reply that life would not 
be worth improving, that moral effort would be vain, without 
some such grounds of action as religion presents, that any ques- 
tioning of these must be settled before life can have any intel- 
ligent interest for us, or human nature appear to be superior to 
the brute,—to such replies, the kind of return which positiv- 
ism is most naturally and charitably inclined to, is not polemi- 
cal but hygienic. The formidable aspects of these themes, the 
associations of feelings which have grown up with them, are of 
the nature of diseases, infectious or transmitted.” p. 146. 
Who can fail to see the completeness, and, above all, the 
strictly intellectual character, of the answer? This style of 
settling important questions occurs so often as to make it 
impossible to maintain an equally high estimate of his fairness 
and his penetration. Our estimate of either must be in inverse 
relation to our estimate of the other. Mr. Wright’s Letéers, 
however, serve to relieve somewhat the critical severity of the 
Discussions ; not, indeed, by better argument, but by showing 
another side of the man. They also are largely speculative, 
but, in addition, they give us a considerable insight into the 
nature of the man, which explains the deep affection of his 
friends. No one acquainted with Mr. Wright only through 
the Discussions, can fail to get a pleasanter impression from 
reading the Letters. But as our title indicates, our chief con- 
cern is with his philosophical speculations. 

Mr. Wright is commonly called an empiricist; but this term 
is so vague as to give little hint of his true position. Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, the French I]luminists, Bain, Spencer, and 
Lewes, are all empiricists; but what world-wide differences 
between them. We should not be far from the truth, however, 
if we called him a disciple of J. S. Mill, with sundry modifica- 
tions from Darwin. One is constantly reminded of Mill in 
reading the Discussions. Wright holds the doctrine of associa- 
tion, just as Mill did. Mill’s general distrust of all theories 
which cannot be decisively tested by experiment, is reproduced. 
His notion, taken from Comte, that religion is possible without 
God, and that education can take the place of the divine law, 
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is a favorite one with Mr. Wright. The attempt to translate 
causation into sequence is the same, and “ unconditional” plays 
the same réle in the Discussions as in the Logic. Mill’s claim 
that empiricism leaves Natural Theology undisturbed, also 
reappears. Even Mr. Wright’s impatience with all a priori 
and theological theories has a strong Millian flavor. In all the 
philosophical parts of the work, it is easy to see Mill’s image 
and superscription. Some minds have decided powers, but 
depend for their development upon external impulse. Mr. 
Wright seems to us of this sort. The works of Mill and Dar- 
win appear to have been the chief sources of his inspiration. 
At the same time, he was very independent in his judgments 
and outspoken in his opinions. The average empiricist is a 
groveling creature, of strictly gregarious habits. His opinions 
are made for him and he receives them with a mental submis- 
sion as abject as that of a fetish worshiper. He votes with the 
party and he votes the whole. Mr. Wright was not of this 
kind; and in this independence, again, he closely resembled 
Mill. There is a form of faith current among philosophic and 
scientific sectarians which is so romantic in its credulity as to 
be ready to accept anything which is not in the Bible or which 
may chance to be irreligious. This was to Mr. Wright an 
abomination. Like Mill, he distributed his criticisms with a 
fair hand; so much so, that at times he almost appears like a 
philosophic Ishmael. His large acquaintance with mathemati- 
cal physics made him impatient of the ghastly misunderstand- 
ings of popular speculators. Scientific theories, and even the 
philosophical idols of some of the noisiest empiricists were 
often severely dealt with, The great Tupper of philosophy, 
Mr. Spencer, was clearly seen through, and in the main, justly 
judged. The formal and hearsay character of Spencer's sci- 
ence is promptly and fatally exposed. Mr. Lewes, also, who is 
much mistaken if he is not a great philosopher, is severely crit- 
icised and adjudged to a law rank. Lewes is “very shallow,” 
Taine is ‘‘weak.” The nebular theory, that great pet of mag- 
azine scientists, is criticised and rejected. The much-befum- 
bled doctrine of the conservation of energy, is rescued from the 
speculators, and limited to its true meaning. Mr. Wright has 
done such good critical work that we regret all the more that 
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he never turned his guns on his own position. It would have 
been worth while to get his judgment of philosophical empiri- 
cism, if his sympathies had not set in that direction. Unfortu- 
nately, he was so completely captured by Mr. Mill as to 
become almost incapable of understanding philosophical ration- 
alism. The narrowness of the Westminster Review school 
seized upon him with such fatal effect as completely to stop 
his philosophical development, although it did not result in 
such absolute self-sufficiency as is often the case with the dis- 
ciples of that school. Still Mr. Wright was able to criticise 
opposing systems with a very scanty knowledge of them. The 
empiricist never feels the same need of historical study as other 
thinkers; and he rarely resists the tendency to become oracu- 
lar on subjects of which he knows nothing. 

Mr. Wright has done nothing for empiricism. The crucial 
difficulties of that philosophy are almost entirely passed by ; 
and no valuable contributions are made to its exposition or 
defence. Mill revived it. Spencer by his substitution of a 
race-experience for the individual’s experience, gave it a new 
lease of life, and greatly increased its respectability. Mr. 
Wright shows far less courage than Mill, and less ingenuity 
than Spencer. Much of his philosophy is the crude empiricism 
of Locke, with all its implicit contradictions. The traditional 
fallacies of the school he commits with the traditional inno- 
cence. One of these deserves notice. The universal assump- 
tion of the empiricists is, that whatever is developed is adven- 
titious to the nature. If we would know what is innate or 
normal to a nature, we must study it in its crudest beginnings. 
Accordingly, no truth or power can be regarded as native to 
the mind unless it can be found in the mind of the infant or of 
the primeval man. Hence Mr. Mill urges us to look in upon 
the mind of the infant as it lies in the nurse’s arms. Mr. Spen- 
cer will have us go back through untold ages, and consult 
such of our ancestors as we may find at that point. The lack 
of knowledge on these interesting points leaves large room for 
clairvoyance and soothsaying in the interests of empiricism. 
The fallacy is evident. There is no more warrant for assuming 
the consciousness of a child to be perfect, than for assuming its 
other powers to be perfect. There is no more ground for say- 
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ing that an inspection of a child’s consciousness would reveal 
all the latencies of its mind than for saying that an inspection 
of its body would reveal the teeth and whiskers which are to 
come. And when the mind reveals its hidden powers of know- 
ing and manifests new faculty, there is no more warrant for 
attributing them to experience, without taking account of the 
inner nature of the mind, than there is for attributing the oak 
to the sunshine and rain, without referring to the directive force 
of the germ. There is the same difference between develop- 
ment and external acquirement that there is between a natural 
beard and false whiskers. The latencies of a thing can never 
be known by studying the germ, but only by studying the fin- 
ished product. Yet this appeal to the consciousness of babies, 
idiots, and pre-human ancestors, constitutes the staple argu- 
ment with empiricists, from Locke down. Nothing positive is, 
or can be, known of these cases; and any amount of inspec- 
tion would be ambiguous until it is proved that consciousness 
is bound to reveal all the latencies of the mind. Yet the abil- 
ity to raise an indecisive and insoluble question is held to be a 
triumphant vindication of the claims of the experience philoso- 
phy. Mr. Wright asserts again and again, that the present 
simplicity of mental insight, does not prove that it was always 
so. Suppose we allow it; dves it follow without proof that it 
was not always so? If any truth now appear as a direct utter- 
ance of intelligence, is not the doubter bound to give some bet- 
ter reason for his doubt than a begging of the question? Or 
does the empiricist possess the sole right of squatting without 
any title upon such intellectual territory as may please him? 
We hold this staple argument of empiricism to be an intellect- 
ual disgrace to its upholders. If the rationalists held (1) that 
all the latencies of the mind are revealed in all consciousness, 
and (2) that the development of the individual mind is uncon- 
ditional and irresistible, so that it is never crippled and never 
fails fully to manifest all its powers, then the argument would 
be relevant; but as no rationalist holds any such view, it must 
be regarded as a bald begging of the question. There is only 
one way for the empiricist to make out his case. Experiment 
is of course out of the question; but consistent reasoning 
ought to be possible. Let him assume a merely sensitive mind 
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furnished with simple laws of association, and see if with this 
outfit, he can construct a mental nature such asours. It is not 
enough, however, that he take the simple, unreflecting con- 
sciousness in which all the categories and laws of thought exist 
in confused synthesis. Mr. Wright does this in his Essay on 
the Evolution of Self-Consciousness. He must take a simple 
power of sensation only. If he succeeds in his task (1) with- 
out introducing any a priort elements whatever into the prob- 
lem; and (2) without falling into nihilism, his doctrine will 
have some claim to respect. But to keep ringing the changes 
on infants’ minds and pre-human ancestors, is simply mental 
debauchery. Mr. Mill attempted such a construction, espe- 
cially in Chapters XI and XII of his Examination of Hamil- 
ton; and after profuse paralogism and begging of the question, 
he emerged in nihilism. Neither a real mind nor a real world, 
but a dream of both, was the outcome. 

The empirical philosophy, of the extreme type, is essentially 
a degraded form of scholasticism, and in some of its phases, it 
isa form of realism. In its Millian form, it is based upon the 
hypostasis of sensations. The first fact is a sensation. As yet 
there is no subject, for the subject is only a clump of sensa- 
tions. Sensations interact, modify one another, sort and com- 
bine themselves for all the world like things with attractive 
and repulsive forces. No one would ever dream from anything 
in the exposition, that a sensation is as pure an abstraction as 
a quiddity, or lapideity. Yet we know nothing whatever of 
sensations, except as the states of a conscious subject. We can- 
not even attach any meaning to the word when used for any- 
thing else. To break a mental state from the only connection 
which gives it meaning or possibility, and then parade such 
states as the prius of the mind itself, is the extremest form of 
scholasticism. The tendency to mistake words for things never 
had a more striking illustration. At the same time, empiri- 
cism with its doctrine of one force which is the only real, and 
of which all particular things are but the momentary and van- 
ishing shows, threatens to fall into pantheistic realism. This 
result has already been reached by the Spencerians. With 
them, things are phenomena only, reality lies back of them, 
and they exist only as it manifests itself in them. This is 
extreme realism. 
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Mr. Wright was extremely severe on Mr. Spencer and, in 
general, with justice; but he did him injustice in the matter of 
his contributions to the experience philosophy. Spencer's sug- 
gestion of a race-experience, integrated by heredity, was the 
salvation of empiricism, and constitutes its chief capital at pres- 
ent. The new doctrine really altered the case in nothing; 
indeed in one aspect it is an abandonment of empiricism; for 
it is an express confession that empiricism is untenable for the 
only experience of which we know anything. But it has an 
air of importance, and Mr. Wright has availed himself of it too 
largely to be insensible of its value. But this argument, again, 
is ambiguous; indeed it is not relevant at all until several 
points are cleared up. That faculty should be developed in 
the experience of the race, is no more wonderful than that it 
should be developed in the experience of the individual. But 
here we meet the same ambiguity—is it developed or adventi- 
tious? The expounders of heredity seem never to have trou- 
bled themselves with this question, although until it is settled, 
their effusions are all beside the question. We beg leave, there- 
fore, to press it upon their attention. There is some difference, 
we submit, between the unfolding of a faculty already pos- 
sessed in germ, and the acquirement of one quite new. We 
would suggest an abandonment of the heredity argument, until 
it is shown that new faculty is created, and that new funda- 
mental notions are manufactured. We make this suggestion 
in the interests of progress. No amount of irrelevant talk can 
advance philosophy. Besides, it is a trial of the rationalist’s 
patience to have the question persistently begged, or confused 
by false issues. There can be no doubt that the leader of the 
empiricists hitherto has been that immortal thinker, Petitio 
Principii; although Ignoratio Elenchi is not without great 
merits. 

We have said that Mr. Wright in many respects held the 
crude empiricism of Locke. This point calls for further atten- 
tion. There are two questions quite distinct, which he persist- 
ently confuses: (1) Is there a system of rational truths which 
all intelligent beings must recognize, or be either in ignorance 
or error. (2) How do we come to a knowledge of these truths ? 
Mr. Wright shifts from one to the other in a way which helps 
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his particular argument, but does not help on the truth. In his 
review of Dr. McCosh he claims that the second question is 
the only one which the empiricist raises, and browbeats the 
Doctor for imagining that he denies the existence of first truths, 
etc. These truths exist, of course; the empiricist admits that 
as heartily as the rationalist. He only claims that we know 
them solely by experience. Any other question is a false 
issue. The student of Philosophy will recognize at once that 
this is simply Locke’s position ; and he will also recognize that 
this doctrine is an anachronism since the time of Hume. The 
empiricist’s theory of knowledge prevents his affirming any 
system of rational truths. Apart from our mental habits, one 
thing is, for all we can say, just as rational, and just as possi- 
ble, as any other. Hume showed this once for all; and since 
his tine the attempt to get universal truths from experience, 
without assuming a self-evidencing power in the mind, is a 
mark of philosophic shallowness. To say that the evidence 
for all universal truths is derived from experience only, 
must result in limiting our affirmations to experience both 
in space and time, without the benefit even of Mill’s “reas- 
onable degree of extension to adjacent cases.” At times Mr. 
Wright sees this, and, of course, grows sceptical. Then he 
suggests that even axioms are only highly probable, there is no 
ground for atiributing strict universality to anything. Then, 
again, we have some mathematical propositions allowed as uni- 
versal, on the ground of their “unconditionalness.” In this 
sceptical position we see an abandonment of Locke’s position, 
which was used in battering Dr. McCosh, for the scepticism of 
Mill. Nevertheless he does not venture to carry his scep- 
ticism so far as Mill did. Mill’s courage at this point was 
something wonderful. What his principles required him to do, 
that he did, although it was fatal to his system. Mr. Wright 
holds off. At times, he talks like an adherent of common- 
sense realism; at others, he doubts. It is plain that nothing 
valuable can come out of such a state of mind on crucial 
questions. 

In the review of Masson, Mr. Wright states the problem 
between the rational and empirical philosophy, with unusual 
clearness: “The principal question of philosophy is, whether 
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any general truth is known by any mind except in consequence 
—the evidential consequence—of particular experiences or else 
deductively. If it could be made out that certain general ele- 
ments of knowledge are born in any mind in consequence of 
particular experiences in its progenitors, this would still be 
empiricism, * * * For transcendentalism maintains that cer- 
tain so-called a priori elements of knowledge or general truths 
could not be vouched for by any amount of particular experi- 
ences.” (Discussions, p. 346). This quotation clearly indicates 
the point of the question, and also the position of the heredity 
argument. The scepticism which Hume showed to result from 
the old-fashioned empiricism, flows with equal necessity from 
the race-experience doctrine; and as already pointed out, it is 
an abandonment of empiricism where it can be tested, in order 
to found it on ignorance. As to the transcendentalists’ claim 
that no amount of particular experience can prove a universal, 
Hume not only claimed it, but proved it. Whoever thinks it 
can be done, would do well to read Hume. But here, again, 
Mr. Wright’s Lockeism appears. According to Mr. Mill, the 
question of an external world is the great battle-ground of phi- 
losophy ; yet the method of most empiricists is to assume at 
the start an external world, with a uniform order of law and 
intelligible relations. With this assumption they propose to 
explain the mental order. Philosophically considered, this is 
infantile in the extreme. Dr. McCosh says that a merely uni- 
form experience such as the empiricist is supposed to postulate, 
is liable to be disturbed at any time by a new occurrence; 
‘whereupon Mr. Wright breaks out: “But whence this liabil- 
ity? On what evidence is it supposed? Are we informed of 
it by an intuition or by experience?” He goes on to stigma- 
tize the claim as ‘“‘ wholly gratuitous and a begging of the ques- 
tion.” ‘For, suppose it true what the opposite school of phi- 
losophy [empiricists] teach, that there exist certain universal 
facts, not born into the mind, either as innate ideas or as laws 
of its faculties, but existing as the universal circumstances into 
which the mind is born. There could be no exceptions to the 
uniformity of our experience of such facts.” (Discussions, p. 
335). The double point of view is very clear. He naively 
assumes that the external conditions which affect experience, 
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are universal and constant, both in space and time, and then 
blusteringly demands the authority for supposing them varia- 
ble. The authority is simply this: An empiricist who under- 
stands his own theory of knowledge, knows that uniformity is 
no more probable or possible than non-uniformity, and that 
while practically we must form expectations about the future, 
theoretically it is absolutely indeterminate. We are not only 
unable to tell what it is, but empirically we have no right to 
regard it as determined at all. Why not the eternal flow in 
matter, mind, and law? Still we cannot call Mr. Wright's 
utterance a begging of the question, because no one can prop- 
erly be said to beg the question who does not know what the 
question is. 

We return to the claim that no general truth is known by 
any mind except as the evidential consequence of particular 
experiences. Of course this cannot be claimed as an intuition, 
although if anything is an intuition to the empiricist, this is 
doubtless one. Yet he must allow that abstractly the ration- 
alist’s view is as possible as his own. It is, therefore, not a priori 
impossible that the human mind, when developed, has the 
power of knowing some truths on its own account. The ques- 
tion, then, must be determined by evidence. The rationalist 
points out that in teaching any beginner rational principles, it 
is never necessary to make experiments, but only to make 
the student understand the terms, and that when the terms are 
understood, the principles are seen in their self-evidence, neces- 
sity, and universality. He points out that mathematics are 
never tested by experiment but conversely. If we do experi- 
ment, it is only when we are not sure of our data. So far as 
our experience goes, we did not learn axioms from any experi- 
ence whatever. Space is one and infinite. Time is one and 
eternal. Different spaces and times are but parts of the one 
space and time. All parts of space coéxist. All parts of time 
are successive. The rationalist points out that a person who 
knew the meaning of the terms would reach these truths by 
simple reflection. He points out, too, that all experiments to 
prove rational principles, always assume them and beg the ques- 
tion. The empirical explanation of the law of causation 
assumes it; for it consists in showing that sensations (which 
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are always hypostasized) may so act upon and mould one 
another as to produce the notion of necessary connection. He 
adds, too, that this idea of cause is either real for things or not. 
It is not, and cannot be, given in any sense experience. We 
must, then, be content to take it on the testimony of the mind, 
or else drop it, with all that it implies. He finally says that 
rational principles control our sense-experience and not con- 
versely. Mr. Mill says that our experience with regard to first 
principles has been absolutely uniform, and hence we cannot 
escape admitting them. “Had but experience,” he says, 
“afforded an illusion, the counter association formed might 
have been sufficient to render the supposition possible.” The 
rationalist replies that life is full of illusion with regard to 
rational principles. One need only look down a railroad track 
to see parallel lines meeting. Plunge one end of a stick in 
water, and the law of identity, and the principle that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points, will both be 
broken. For the great mass of events we see neither cause nor 
antecedent. In our sense-experience the law of causation is 
broken a hundred times where itis kept once. What does expe- 
rience tell us of the causes of most diseases, of malformations, 
of outgrowths on the body, of the wind and the weather, etc. ? 
There is no ground in experience for saying that every event 
has acause. Yet in spite of universal and persistent sense- 
delusion, reason rules in the mind, rectifying the errors of sense 
and undisturbed by them. The rationalist ends by confessing 
his amazement that any sane being in the face of this undoubted 
character of sense-experience, should ever have dreamed of 
regarding it as the sole source of truth. We have all the illu- 
sion Mr. Mill could ask for on every point; and yet the mind 
persists in calling it illusion. 

The rationalist gives weighty reasons for his opinion. The 
replies of the empiricist have been given. The entire Spence- 
rian school acknowledge that the appeal to heredity and race 
experience, is the only thing that can save empiricism. The 
character of this appeal we have already seen. It appeals from 
knowledge to ignorance, from reason and not to reason. If the 
empiricist had an intuition of the impossibility of the rational- 
ist’s view, this peculiar style of argument might be allowed. 
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As it is, the reasons are to be looked for in volition and preju- 
dice rather than in the intellect. Mr. Wright, as usual, is 
ambiguous on this crucial point. At times he adopts the Spen- 
cerian notion of a race experience. At others, he tries to 
smuggle in some a priori elements unperceived. Speaking of 
cognition he says: ‘‘ This process is not determined solely by 
the laws of association among the elements of the primitive 
impressions. There is always an a priori or mnemonic element 
involved. Associations, either original to the mind or early 
established, control the formation of new ones. Of the mani- 
fold of a presentation, only parts are retained in the mind and 
remain adherent to one another; and this selection is deter- 
mined a priori, by the orders of impressions already experienced, 
or else by an order inherent in the very nature of the intellect ” 
(Letters, p. 125). Eisewhere he speaks of a “ primordial mem- 
ory” which is to blame for most of our primal beliefs. This is 
really too bad. Assume, first, a world of reality in intelligible 
relations. Assume, second, an order of associations “ original 
to the mind” or “inherent in the very nature of the intellect.” 
Assume, third, that the inner order and the outer order corre- 
spond; and then there will be no great difficulty in accounting 
for the mental order. Is an order of associations “ inherent in 
the very nature of intellect” so much simpler than a plain 
power of knowing? Isa “primordial memory” any clearer 
than a primordial intellect, especially as memory in the only 
sense in which it has any meaning is limited to conscious recall 
of the past? Of course if it is made to mean what the ration- 
alist means by intellect, the strife is verbal. In dealing with 
universals, Mr. Wright avails himself of Mill’s word, uncondi- 
tional. He is not always sure that they are universal; at other 
times his doubts leave him, and he grounds their universality 
on their unconditionalness (Discussions, p. 334). An uncondi- 
tional truth is universal. It is impossible to tell what Mr. 
Wright means by universal. It may mean uncontradicted in 
our experience; or it may have the strict meaning of the word. 
In the former case it is a truism and irrelevant. In the latter 
case, one is forced to ask if much is gained by denying the 
mind’s power to know a universal truth as long as we allow it 
to be able to discern the unconditional? But unfortunately, 
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unconditional is equally ambiguous. It may mean absolutely 
unconditional, or only as far as we know. “ Wide is the range 
of words.” The chief art of reasoning among empiricists con- 
sists not in giving any proof of their own position, but in call- 
ing out that their doctrines cannot be proved impossible. 

Mr. Mill makes so handsome a use of this word, uncondi- 
tional, that it deserves to be signalized. In Book IIL of the 
Logic he treats of causation. Hume's doctrine of invariable 
sequence was seriously interfered with by Reid’s statement that 
in some cases of such sequence, notably day and night, the 
idea of causation does not arise. Mill sets himself to evade 
the force of this objection by speaking of unconditional, invari- 
able sequence. He says: “ We define, therefore, the cause of 
a phenomenon to be the antecedent or the concurrence of ante- 
cedents upon which it is invariably and unconditionally conse- 
quent. Or if we adopt the convenient modification of the 
meaning of the word cause, which confines it to the assemblage 
of positive conditions without the negative, then instead of 
‘unconditionally’ we must say ‘subject to no other than nega- 
tive conditions’ ” (Logic, Book IIL, c. 5, § 5). To get the full 
force of this definition we must look up the meaning of negative 
conditions. In § 38 of the same chapter we find the following: 
“The negative conditions, however, of any phenomenon, a 
special enumeration of which would generally be very prolix, 
may all be summed up under one head, namely, the absence of 
preventing or counteracting causes.” We are on the brink of 
a great discovery. Unconditionally consequent means “ conse- 
quent subject to no other than negative conditions ;” and this 
means “always consequent in the absence of preventing or 
counteracting causes.” The cause of a phenomenon, then, is 
the antecedent upon which it always follows in the absence of 
preventing or counteracting causes. Undoubtedly such a 
phenomenon might be the cause; unconditional, invariable 
sequence may be held as an infallible indication of causation ; 
but there are some who fancy that Mill in this passage was 
giving a definition of causation. To be sure the definition con- 
tains the thing to be defined, and Mill disclaims the purpose of 
defining metaphysical causation ; yet not only his disciples, but 
Mill himself, succeeded in believing that he had reduced causa- 
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tion to sequence. Causation is only unconditional sequence, 
and this is that which always follows in “the absence of coun- 
teracting causes.” Philosophy cannot fail to be advanced by 
such profound insight. 

Mr. Wright was strongly opposed to any doctrine which 
hinted at completeness or purpose in nature. All speculations 
were condemned at once by him which smacked of cosmology. 
His chief objection to the nebular theory seems not to have 
been that in its popular form it is demonstrably inadequate to 
the facts, but rather that it implies a definite beginning and 
end. He says: “Heterodox though the opinion be, we are 
inclined to accept as the soundest and most catholic assump- 
tion, on the grounds of scientific method, the too little regarded 
doctrine of Aristotle, which banishes cosmology from the realm 
of scientific inquiry, reducing natural phenomena in their 
cosmical relations to an infinite variety of manifestations (with- 
out a discoverable tendency on the whole) of causes and laws 
which are simple and constant in their ultimate elements” (Dis- 
cussions, p. 7). Elsewhere he speaks of any given state of 
things as only a phase of “cosmical weather.” That is, the 
elementary laws and relations of the elements are fixed, but the 
resulting phenomenal laws are only passing phases of the fixed 
order which comes from nowhere and tends no whither, but 
simply is. Of “causation, the postulate of positive science,” 
he says: “It only presumes that the perhaps unintelligible 
wholes, both in the sequences and the co-existences of natural 
phenomena are composed of intelligible elements; that chaos 
does not subsist at the heart of things; that the order in nature 
which is discernible vaguely even to the unobservant implies 
at least a precise elementary order, or fixed relations of aute- 
cedents and consequents in its ultimate parts and constituents ; 
that the apparently irregular, heterogeneous masses, the con- 
crete series of events, are crystalline in their substance” (Discus- 
sions, p. 71). We have no fault to find with this conception. 
It is self-consistent, and its truth or error must be determined 
by observation and reasoning. But the reader will not fail to 
see that the metaphysics of the paragraph, though excellent 
common sense, are impossible to consistent empiricism. The 
“elements” must be “ intelligible ;” the “substance” must be 
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“crystalline” to make science possible. Now when we remem- 
ber that this intelligibility and crystallinity are not found in 
the phenomena, one wonders what reason an empiricist can give 
for assuming them in the elements. Why, may not the ulti- 
mate fact be confusion as well as the appearance? This aver- 
sion to cosmology also led Mr. Wright to reject the doctrine of 
the finite duration of the physical universe, based on the 
science of heat and its relation to the conservation of energy. 
Here he had a much more redoubtable antagonist than the 
nebular theory, because as physics now stands, the “ final 
catastrophe” is inevitable. Mr. Wright admits this, but urges 
that we do not know what the heat poured into space is doing. 
In the lack of knowledge, he sets it to lifting an imaginary 
matter, and hopes thereby to save it. The suggestion calls for 
no comment. But what is peculiar in this is, that Mr. Wright 
does not seem to have suspected that he was making sundry 
unprovable assumptions about things. If we know nothing 
about the physical system a priori, then we have no more right 
to assume it eternal than non-eternal. ‘‘Cosmical weather” has 
no more claim than perceptible tendency. A constancy of 
elementary order is no more probable than a constancy of 
phenomenal order, especially as we are said to know only 
phenomena. To refuse to recognize a definite direction in 
things out of a prejudice for cosmical weather, or to repudiate 
the clearest indications of physics because they seem “ cosmo- 
logical,” is a queer sort of empirical philosophy. An empiricist 
has no right.to intuitions of any sort, and it would puzzle even 
the most intuitive speculator to find an intuition of the eternity 
of the physical system; yet Mr. Wright declares any conclu- 
sion of the finiteness of the present order to be “ the reductio ad 
absurdum of a scientific theory” (p. 22). “The unchangeable 
laws of change,” he says “ point to no beginning and to no end 
in time and to no bounds in space.” Really we have stumbled 
on a nest of intuitions. No known facts of experience, whether 
of mind or matter, justify these statements; they spring from 
pure insight. We have noticed in our philosophical reading 
that, upon occasion, an empiricist can furnish as large an assort- 
ment of intuitions as a rationalist, together with many which 
are peculiar to his school. These intuitions are especially apt 
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to appear when the question of freedom comes up. The very 
men who argue against necessity and of course against necessary 
uniformity, are the strongest advocates of uniformity, and often 
of necessity, in willing. Volitions are always uniform. On 
the other hand, when the question is whether nature is ruled 
by a personal will, the answer always is: No; because will is 
arbitrary and nature is uniform. Mr. Wright commits all of 
these traditional blunders with the traditional simplicity. 
What ground is there for saying that volitions are always 
uniform? Certainly not an intuition; for, by hypothesis, 
uniformity is antecedently no more probable than non-uni- 
formity. Is it, then, observation? Not at all; it is volition. 
It is a serious question whether philosophical empiricism is 
not a pathological affection of the intellect. 

Mr. Wright’s criticisms of theistic philosophy are important 
mainly in their misconceptions. He falls into the customary 
error of assuming that efficient causation dispenses with pur- 
pose. If we can see how a thing has been brought about, we 
may be sure that there was no purpose in the doing. This 
mistake is unpardonable since the time of Leibnitz. Again, 
he will have it that because a thing is an end in nature, it can- 
not also be a means. The word, final, in the phrase, final 
cause, seems to be at the bottom of the misconception. There 
are some who hold that ends may be higher and lower, that a 
thing may be an end with reference to the arrangements which 
produced it, and yet a means with regard to higher ends. There 
are some, also, who hold to finality in nature, who make no 
pretense to scan the ultimate purpose of the whole. If Mr. 
Wright had known this, he might have spared himself much 
warmth and labor. When a “Liberal” draws a picture of 
“Orthodoxy,” the outcome corresponds only to the artist's 
excited imagination. Mr. Wright’s account of Natural Theol- 
ogy is much of this kind. The problem of Natural Theology 
is this—to find a sufficient cause for the world; and the ques- 
tion it raises is whether the system becomes any more intelli- 
gible to us when viewed as the product of intelligence, than 
when viewed as the product of non-intelligence. If it can be 
shown that any explanations which omit intelligence, leave the 
system opaque, impenetrable, and paralyzing to our mind, the 
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theist claims then, not that theism is demonstrated, but that it 
is the only rational explanation of the world. Those who 
delight in appealing to the mystery of things, and to the 
unknowable in general, are, of corrse, free to do so. The 
appeal from reason is always possible; but reason is justi- 
fied in ignoring it as irrational. The theist does not attempt 
to demonstrate a theorem, but to solve a problem. A passage 
in Mr. Wright’s essay seems to us to vacate most of his objec- 
tions: ‘Even the Newtonian mechanism of the heavens, sim- 
ple, primordial, and necessary as it seems, still discloses to the 
devout mind evidences of a wisdom unfathomable, and of a 
design which trauscends interpretation ; and when in the more 
complicated order of organic life, curprising and beautiful 
adaptations inspire in the naturalist the convictions that pur- 
pose and intelligence are manifested in them,—that they spring 
from a nature akin to the devising power of his own mind,— 
there is nothing in science or philosophy which can legitimately 
rebuke his enthusiasm” (Discussions, p. 41). The theist would 
only add to this the negative consideration, that the facts can- 
not be understood on any other supposition than that of intel- 
ligence. If any one attempts more than this in Natural Theol- 
ogy, we willingly resign him to the dialectical ax of Mr. 
Wright. 

As a philosophy of prejudice, Empiricism has great value, 
and has done excellent service. The customary is apt to 
appear clear and self-evident. In this way habit and custom 
often unite to consecrate error and superstition. In social and 
moral science, especially, this effect is seen. Even in mental 
and physical science, we often find ourselves holding views as 
self-evident whose contradictions turn out upon trial to be 
equally possible in thought. One is often surprised on setting 
up the contradictory of an opinion that it meets no mental 
resistance. Without doubt, the empiricist would be astonished 
on proposing to himself the abstract possibility of his system’s 
being false, to find that though prejudice and habit loudly pro- 
tested, the pure intellect could entertain the thought. It is an 
excellent practice, occasionally to propose to ourselves the 
falsehood of our opinions. In this way only can we reach the 
truly self-evident and necessary ; and as long as we adopt any 
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less radical method, there will always be need of the empiri- 
cist’s analysis to explain the bizarre notions which are every- 
where current. If empiricism could be renamed, and called 
the philosophy of prejudice, we should regard it as a valuable 
section of philosophical study. Probably its greatest feat of 
explanation would be in accounting for the intensity of belief 
in themselves and their own views, which empiricists so gen- 
erally manifest. 

Mr. Wright seems to us to have been a person of great men- 
tal power, and of pure and noble instincts. Unfortunately, his 
studies in philosophy were very narrow. It is too late in the 
development of thought for any one to attempt independence. 
A large study of the history of philosophy is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent one from wasting his strength on exploded 
errors. From lack of this historical study, Mr. Wright's philo- 
sophical speculations are mainly anachronisms. This is a matter 
for profound regret; as thinkers of his power are greatly 
needed and are very scarce. It is impossible to compare what 
he might have done, with what he has done, without mingled 
indignation and sorrow. 
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Articte IL—THOROUGH PERSONAL PREPARATION 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK. 


Arps to preparing teachers for Sunday school work were 
never so abundant and so elaborate as now. Lesson papers, 
lesson books, commentaries, dictionaries flood the land. 
Teachers’ meetings have become almost universal, and normal 
classes are not infrequent. All the apparatus that ingenuity 
can devise has been brought to bear. 

Nor can we fail to admit that a far higher standard prevails 
than formerly, in the matter of intellectual preparation. The 
concentration of attention by almost all Christendom upon one 
common passage at one certain time, has been at once a won- 
derful illumination and stimulus. 

Nevertheless thoughtful Sunday school workers are begin- 
ning to recognize a danger. It is, that while the lesson may be 
prepared, the teacher in the highest sense may not be. The 
very prominence which is given to aids of every sort may 
divert the attention from the Word and its spiritual import. 
In the presence of so much material, the teacher may be over- 
shadowed. He may neglect to so assimilate the lesson and 
adopt its truths into his own personality as to grasp, wield, and 
apply them with power. Already we hear it asked whether 
really there is as much good personal influence exerted over 
scholars by our Sunday schools as formerly, when we were so 
much less elaborately fitted. 

Thorough personal preparation is necessary. This cannot be 
too often nor too jealously insisted upon. Formality, routine, 
anything mechanical will not do. We may have everything 
else in our schools, but lacking this subtle personal quality our 
- teaching will fall dead. The end to be accomplished is to 
influence the lives of our scholars by bringing the word of God 
to bear upon their hearts. If the teacher be truly personally 
prepared, that can be done, God helping us. If not, it cannot 
be done. There is no other way. The teacher is the mediator ; 
he stands midway between the Word and the class; if he be 
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personally prepared he will be a good conductor and lead down 
into their souls the precious saving power of the truth. 
Unprepared, no heart-moulding, no life-fashioning, no real 
teaching can be accomplished. With his heart, on one side, 
he must touch the heart of his pupils, on the other he must 
touch the heart of God. We may have a fine school-room, 
fountains, blackboards, libraries— we may have machinery 
ad liiitum—yes! even normal classes and teachers’ meetings, 
but the one thing needful at last, or all these things are in vain, 
is thorough personal preparation. 

But thorough personal preparation is as difficult as it ts neces- 
sary. Anyone who thinks it is easy to teach, does not know 
what teaching is. To prepare a lesson thoroughly, intellectually, 
is a great task ; to prepare a lesson perfectly is impossible. The 
passage itself, with its story, its history, geography, chronology, 
the context, the side-lights from scripture and from nature, the 
doctrinal and practical lessons—one need be at once a perfect 
historian, exegete, philosopher, theologian, to grasp all these and 
lucidly present them. In college we used to think we could 
not prepare a classical lesson perfectly. It was easy enough to 
make a “rush” on mathematics, but studied we our Greek 
never so long and critically, always something deeper and more 
remained. That is vastly more true of a Sunday school lesson 
merely intellectually considered. But with intellectual prepara- 
tion, the teacher’s difficulty is only just begun. He has before 
him a class all different from each other in thought, feeling, 
character, and circumstance. To that class he is not ready to go 
until he has got the lesson for them each individually. Here 
come in genius, infinite wisdom, sanctified tact, insight, and skill. 
And by this time the teacher sees that a preparation of his 
own heart is necessary or how can he fina these varied truths 
of God’s word and pick them out and suit them tenderly and 
patiently to such manifold, complicated experiences. Before 
the task of teaching in its depth, its breadth, its intricacy, every 
thoughtful heart bows down abashed. We well might abandon 
the attempt were it not for Christ’s sake and the deep unspeak- 
able satisfaction which even our poor efforts afford. Let me 
suggest three points to aid in thorough personal preparation. 
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1. Keep close to the text. 


A lesson for the day is put into our hands. God has given 
us that passage, let us see to it that we honor it, by using it. 
We must get into that passage and get that passage into us. 
Taking our Bibles in hand—not commentary, or lesson-book, 
but the very Bible—we must read the lesson carefully, study 
the context, look up references. The foundation of our prepa- 
ration must be the careful, prolonged, loving contemplation of 
the very words of the lesson. Then, use what helps we will, the 
more the better, but subordinate to the text. Making wide ex- 
cursions as we can into history, geography, illustration of every 
sort, let us bring everything back and insert it in the text; pin 
every fact, every thought, every item of our preparation to its 
word in the lesson. Let the lesson be a éextus receptus. As bees 
fly wide and suck many flowers but always bring the honey 
to one hive, so we must bring back to the text all that we 
elsewhere acquire and store it there. If we thus honor our text 
it will honor us. When we stand before our classes with 
lesson thus prepared the words will bristle with questions, and 
the right question at the right time is the glory of the teacher. 
Just as a living stock puts forth profusely and beautifully its 
branches, its leaves, its blossoms, and its fruit, so will the text 
be all alive with point and fact and thought and lesson. 

On the other hand if we slight the text and go at first to 
commentary, Bible dictionary, and the thousand and one helps 
which so abound, we shall be confused and staggered. Unity, 
concentration, application, authority are lost. 

And then take only the Bible in hand into the class. Let 
nothing appear between us and it. And let the class bring 
the Bible and nothing but the Bible with them. This is 
part of our preparation, that they have the Bible, not lesson 
leaf or lesson book, but the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible. When I come to teach a class and find they have 
only lesson leaves in hand I feel lost, undone. I do not know 
what to do. I feel as Samson did when his locks were shorn— 
my strength is gone. I love, in teaching, to lay my head upon 
God's very word as a child falls back upon his mother’s bosom. 
Only when I have thus wrought the text up into my own per- 
sonality and digested it—only when in my mind it lives and 
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makes me alive, do I feel personally prepared to teach. First, 
then, keep close to the text and 


2. Keep close to your class. 


That teacher is not competent to teach a day school who 
regards his or her pupils as just alike. They are not. They 
are mentally different. Great masters of schools have become 
eminent by simply recognizing that the individual must be 
regarded in instruction. But in our teaching, this truth be- 
comes a hundred fold more important. Each one of our 
scholars is different from every other. They are diverse in 
nature, temperament, feeling, thought, circumstance of every 
sort. Out of how many homes they come—from what diverse 
parentage. How varied is their experience. But more than 
that, they are themselves constantly changing. ‘hey are not 
this week what they were last exactly—we need not think 
they are, if we do we shall not hit them. Like the Irishman’s 
flea, we may hit where they were and they won’t be there. 
They will be still different the next week. 

If we propose to touch and guide and save them, we must 
know just where they are now, what they are thinking, feeling, 
experiencing without and within. Just as a general advancing 
into a hostile country needs to know the “lay of the land,” so 
is it with us—we must know the “lay of the land.” How the 
Germans ran through France, as water through sand. They 
knew the country. If we know our scholars’ hearts, to what 
advantage we can work. What advances, retreats, raids, flank 
movements of every sort we can make. This sceptical ques- 
tion asked by one, we can pass by, just as the Germans masked 
Metz. Another scholar asks the same question. We meet it 
in arms as the Germans assaulted Sedan. This truth in this 
lesson, put in this way is for that scholar, he needs it. Put in 
another way it will reach a second. Another truth is just what 
a third needs. But how are we to know all this, and how can 
we be personally prepared to meet our classes unless we know 
them, keep close to them, follow them up? 

It is a mistake to suppose that moral crises come only infre- 
quently in the lives of young people. It is not so. Great 
crises may be infrequent, but it is always a critical time. It is 
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always that the devil is soliciting. It is always that the Spirit 
pleads. Whether on any day a soul be saved or lost, drawn 
nearer to or drawn further from the kingdom, will depend on 
how wisely and skillfully we can touch that soul with the 
almighty divine truth which God has put into our hand? 
And we shall be prepared personally for the task only as with 
well digested lesson we keep close to our class. 


3. Keep close to God. 


It is of no use to work without tools. Good tools are half 
the job. The teacher is the tool. If we be not in sympathy 
with God, if His Spirit be not in us, how can we match the 
spiritual truth of the lesson to the spiritual nature of the pupil. 
We shall not see what is in the Word unless we dwell with 
God. The Word of God is deep. We draw according to the 
length of our line. Those sink deepest and fetch the coolest, 
sweetest draughts, who let down into the wells of salvation a 
simple, trustful spirit. As one who bears a telephone, if we be 
close to God, our souls shall hear from far, things sweet and 
deep which others cannot hear—-which we shall not hear unless 
we live near the Divine heart. 

And it is just as true, in the matter of making the applica- 
tion. It is the loving spirit which dwells in God, which dis- 
cerns the thoughts and intents of the pupils’ heart, sees the 
depths and the intricacies and the obscurities, but through all 
a shining way, in which with certainty it may tread. 

Hence also is the motive, the deep, untiring, Christ-like 
impulse which marks the best teachers, by which they stick to 
their scholars, bear them in their hearts and will not let them 
go. The passion for souls is kindled by our own communion 
and joy. 

Hence also is that serene confidence, that joyous faith which 
nothing can daunt. We ought to go to our classes as Jehosha- 
phat and his people went out to En-gedi—with song and 
beautiful garments, in triumph, from afar possessing the victory. 
That is the spirit in which men lead men. But that spirit 
we shall not find, save as in loving faith we wait upon the 
Lord. This is the very essence and power of personal prepara 
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tion, that we keep close to God. It carries with it sooner or 
later everything else. 

Finally, there is a preparation of which we do not often 
think, yet which may prove to be more mighty than all the 
rest. It is the constant, unconscious preparation of daily 
conduct. 

We may come to our class fresh from the Word and the 
closet, we may speak forcibly, earnestly, lovingly, and yet 
may fail. What kind of a life have we been living? What 
is our daily conduct? What is our character? Back of us 
when we go to our pupils is what we have been. Of the dead 
who die in the Lord it is said that they are blessed, “for their 
works do follow them.” For good or bad our works follow us 
when we attempt to teach. They speak louder than our words. 
They mock or else enforce the lessons we inculcate. Nothing 
ean teach like example, and only as we live in daily life before 
our pupils, kindly, honestly, nobly, can we touch and shape 
their lives. 
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Articte IIL—THE STUDENT IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Muci has been said in regard to American students abroad, 
especially those attending German universities. We have had 
descriptions of student life in various countries, showing what 
was peculiar to each, and what advantages are offered to our 
enterprising young men to complete their higher training in 
foreign institutions. Our own collegiate systems have occu- 
pied the best powers of many gifted writers and experienced 
educators ; so that we may justly conclude that the knowiedge 
on this subject is not behind the average information on any 
point of public interest. Nor is it strange that this matter 
should claim so much attention. For college education is sec- 
ond to no public interest save those of religion and our common 
schools; and is so intimately connected with the progress of 
each, that it cannot be severed from them except at the cost of 
incalculable injury to all involved. For the Church looks to 
the college as the source whence she can get an educated 
Ministry. The common schools could effect little—despite the 
clamor made by ignorant people against the need of a higher 
education—without the aid they derive from persons of supe- 
rior culture who get their training in colleges. This may be 
seen from the fact that common schools do not attain to excel- 
lence except in those communities where there is a number of 
college-bred men to give tone and direction to primary educa- 
tion. 

But while much has been said on the best methods of col- 
lege education, very meagre and unsatisfactory notice has 
been taken of the subject around which all this interest fixes, 
the student himself. This is the more strange since he 
is usually supposed to be a sort of genus by himself. And, 
as he is relegated to a separate class, it is a little remarkable 
that scientific men in their zeal for classification have not, on 
this theory, enumerated his differentiz. It is now proposed to 
describe him as he is—not a nondescript, but a man and a 
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brother, with like passions as other men. In doing this many 
errors must be exposed, and common sense permitted to assert 
its sway. 

A prevailing idea concerning the college student is that he 
is the embodiment of all mischief and badness. Yet his 
origin would not lead us to expect this. He usually comes 
from a cultured family where religion and refinement are the 
influences which form his character during its most plastic 
period. Or, if he come from the lower strata of society, there 
must be something superior in his make which induces him to 
rise above his surroundings. For this is always a difficult 
process, and requires strength of character as well as intellect- 
ual force. He must break the barriers which poverty or igno- 
rance have placed about him, and adapt himself in manner to 
those of superior advantages in education and breeding. Still 
more, this must be done while obtaining the requisite prepara- 
tion from books to begin the college curriculum. The efforts 
which are often made by youths of this class are almost super- 
human. They have no encouragement from those who are 
naturally loved and honored by them. They are restrained by 
a sense of awkwardness as well as ignorance. They have not 
enjoyed the advantages of early training by competent teachers. 
Often, indeed, it is a constant fight by day for daily bread, and 
at night with weariness and unfavorable surroundings for a 
pitiable opportunity to get ready for college. Hence young 
men sent by cultured friends, or sending themselves by their 
own elevating instincts, cannot well be other than choice speci- 
mens of youth. Assuredly when they go from home they are 
such; and unless there be some baleful influence shed upon 
them by the college atmosphere, they retain the same preémi- 
nence. The question meets us fairly: Are they made worse 
by their residence in college? They come fresh from their 
father’s blessing and their mother’s kiss; guileless, pure, filled 
with noble aims, thirsting after education and those accom- 
plishments which will fit them for responsibility in life. At 
their entrance they are met, in nearly every case, by accom- 
plished Christian men who have given themselves to a calling 
second to none on earth. For the prophetic and priestly office 
are here very often united ; and in all cases the college profes- 
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sor is expected to be a gentleman of unblemished morals and 
refined character. Doubtless, exceptions to this general esti- 
mate of the teacher, and mistakes in government by the best, 
will occasionally occur. But it may be safely assumed that 
whatever influences the instrucior can exert, both by precept 
and example, will be on the side of elevation in sentiment and 
strictness in moral conduct. 

But while this is substantially the true description of both 
professor and student, still, we must not expect all the blossoms 
to be couleur de rose. Human nature at its best has bad ele- 
ments, and these will crop out even where every influence 
would seem to lead to virtue. There are young men who are 
bad when they go to college. There are, also, those who go 
there guileless and pure; but before they leave become reck- 
less and depraved. Not only are there bad men among stu- 
dents; but there are bad influences peculiar to this kind of 
life. At the same time, there are no places to which we can 
send our youth where they will not be thrown in the way of 
temptations peculiar to their position. Even when we try to 
keep them in the Eden of our homes, the serpent may enter 
there. Besides, we cannot always retain them under our 
guardianship. If the young bird will not, at the proper time, 
leave the nest voluntarily, the parent bird must, however reluc- 
tantly, crowd it out. Every youth who is compos mentis must 
sometime act for himself; and in doing this will meet with 
temptation. For trial is the prime condition of life, and no 
character can be strong without it. However, the chief reason 
why certain vices appear rank in college is that the youth are 
aggregated. Scatter the same number in society, and their 
escapades would not be heard of; albeit they were far more 
frequent. It is because they are constantly together, act in 
concert, and are distinct in dress, carriage, demeanor—a name- 
less something by which every citizen is evabled to say “ there 
goes a student”--that their peccadilloes seem so aggravated. 
Few persons pass any period of life free from offence. Still 
fewer that period when the passions are both strong and 
undisciplined. Hence it follows that the offences—provided 
they come from an equal number of young men, each in his 
own neighborhood—would scarcely be remarked; yet when 
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viewed by a watchful community which forms its judgments 
on traditional grounds, the offences seem enormous. But this 
fact of aggregation is always left out of view in estimating 
student mischief. 

There are three vices which always rise up in the minds of 
those who judge college students without due reflection : 
Drunkenness, with its accompaniments of carousing, malicious 
mischief, and lying. What has already been said in regard to 
the facility of observing offences when they are collected, 
applies with particular force to offences of the first class. 
The student is known from all others. He is constantly under 
the watchful eye of some one. His fellow students know all 
he does; for it may be truthfully assumed that each one, 
whether dissipated or not, knows the entire history of his fel- 
lows. The Faculty, as is proper, keep an affectionate watch 
over their charge. How closely this surveillance should be 
exercised, and the character of it, will be considered hereafter ; 
but we say here that the student is always liable, from his rela- 
tions to his instructor, to be observed if he becomes intempe- 
rate. But, still further, the whole community, save the 
accursed liquor seller and a too facile police, is prone to see 
and denounce—often to denounce without seeing—the unfortu- 
nate student who is an inebriate. Besides, the offence being 
one noticed by all college laws, it secures a prominence in the 
case of a student that it would not have were the subject 
merely a youth of the community. We would not exculpate 
students too far. Their time of life subjects them to strong 
temptations in this direction. Their good fellowship and gen- 
erosity excite them to excess in many ways, and hence too 
often to free indulgence in liquor. Still, there is nothing nec- 
essarily connected with their surroundings wiich leads that 
way. On the contrary there is every influence thrown around 
them adapted to check rather than encourage the beastly appe- 
tites. Xenophon, in his model system, the education of Cyrus, 
well described the place where the young men of Persia were 
educated as one removed from all contact with the rudeness 
and depravity of the world; Cyrop., Book I., chap. ii.; so the 
college is kept free from any contact with the graspings of 
trade, the jostle with the ignorant, and the debasing contact 
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with the vicious. Hence there is no reason in the nature of the 
place that student life should foster drunkenness. Students are 
generous, sociable, and fond of adventure. But these traits are 
commendable in themselves; and if they are sometimes con- 
taminated by vices, such is the common danger of all our 
powers. 

So far as students are guilty of malicious mischief, this 
arises from a feeling of antagonism which often appears to be 
inveterate between themselves and the citizens who dwell about 
their institution. This is best expressed by Zown and Gown, 
and is rarely the fault of the students. No observant person 
has failed to notice that a youth who manifests superior ability 
in any community, or who possesses more advantages than his 
fellows, is invariably an object of unjust suspicion by his 
neighbors. No matter how circumspectly he carries himself, 
there is fault found with his conduct. The charge that he 
thinks himself superior to his former playmates is the signal 
for untold petty annoyances. The same, only in an aggravated 
degree, holds good in the case of a body of students. This 
fecling of envy segregates them from the rest of the commun- 
ity, and by its unjust suspicions quickens the latent demon in 
them. Besides, whatever mischief is done by the bad boys of 
the town is conveniently saddled on the student; and, as he is 
charged with what is not his own, he is tempted to harm those 
who so unjustly asperse his character. In those combats which 
occasionally arise between Town and Gown where conclusions 
are tried by bruising, the provocation almost always comes 
from the former. For the students having a world of their 
own do not seek the society of the town, nor feel the neces- 
sity to interfere with what is going on outside of their com- 
munity. 

There is a kind of mischief which shows itself in the destruc- 
tion of college property, and annoyance to professors’ houses. 
But as this arises from an antagonism that exists to some 
degree between all governed and governing bodies, it is more 
pertinent to treat of the feeling and its causes, than its par- 
ticular effects in the case before us. The antagonism between 
the civil authority and the citizen exists in all States, but is 
tempered by the knowledge on the part of the individual that 
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the power of the law is supreme. It is only when wrongs, 
real or fancied, become intolerable, that the general prevalence 
of hostiiity gathers the elements of opposition to effect a rebel- 
lion. At other times the feeling against the tax gatherer, or 
paying the excise, relieves itself merely by grumbling, falsify- 
ing the return of taxable property, or by smuggling. For, as 
the individual is powerless, and selfishness prevents concerted 
action, the enmity to the Government is exhausted in empty 
vapurings. 

In the case of parental restraint there are two reasons which 
prevent opposition on the part of the child. One is that dur- 
ing the helplessness of infancy the authority of the parent is 
perfected, so that when the child comes to years of discretion 
the feeling of reverence prevents antagonism. ‘This is ordi- 
narily the case, though from harshness and ignorance in the 
management of children, it sometimes happens that instead of 
mutual love and confidence increasing with years, distrust and 
hatred usurp their place, when the ruined child takes every 
opportunity to annoy the parent. Happily, however, such 
cases are rare and must be attributed to special depravity and 
are not to be cited in a consideration of the true relations 
between parent and child. Natural affection secures tender- 
ness toward the child, and is manifested by a willingness to 
sacrifice all for his sake; so that even when his rebelliousness 
leads to self-destruction the sense of fatherhood exclaims: 
Would God I had died for thee, my son! 

While the correct theory of the relations between college 
authorities and students is that of parent and child, still the 
conditions are not altogether the same. For there is no 
natural affection as a starting point. Here the student comes 
at an age when the passions are most hot, and the judgment 
the least cool. Added to this is the feeling that the authority 
under which he is placed is not backed up by adequate power. 
For it avails much in securing obedience, to know that the 
law has power to exact it, or impose condign punishment; as 
is the fact with the parent and the State. On the side of 
the college there is much power claimed, and in some institu- 
tions exercised. In all there is the feeling that they ought 
to have it, and the show of possession is made in the way 
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of penalties and disgraces, with expulsion looming up in the 
background. If the college law would never threaten except 
when it followed this up by striking the blow, and would not 
punish for trifling offences, its authority would be fully 
respected. For it is more exasperating to be subjected to petty 
annoyances than to be punished, once for all, for some grave 
offence. The continued attitude of a rod suspended over the 
back will make any person uneasy and rebellious. But if the 
blow never descends, there will be all the enmity awakened by 
punishment, and none of the wholesome fear inspired by the 
infliction of justice. In such a case the ghost of authority will 
certainly be despised for its imbecility. 

Again: the nature of this authority is ill defined. Nomi- 
nally it is parental, and should be such, consistently and 
patiently, until the student himself by persistent misconduct 
renders this impossible. The teacher should never, so far as he 
is concerned individually, act on any other principle than that 
he is in loco parents and by his sympathy make the pupil feel 
that this relation is well founded. The idea of pupilage, pre- 
cisely as that of childhood, requires affection for the person 
and confidence in the superior wisdom of the instructor as a 
guide to fit the scholar—for independent action when his curri- 
culum is ended. Hence during this preparatory stage his 
character should be formed under precisely the same influences, 
so far as the differences of the situations will admit, as in 
the home circle. This is the beau ideal of college government, 
and never should be departed from in the treatment of an 
offender except for the good of the students at large. But the 
college differs from the family in this: the relation is volun- 
tary and can be severed by the pupil when he chooses, and by 
the institution when it finds the presence of any one detrimen- 
tal to the moral health of the rest. But the family cannot be 
broken except by death. The prodigal, though he go “a great 
way off,” is met on his return by the yearning father. Each 
member of the family is such forever. But not so in college. 
No young man is shut up to one place of study, and his sever- 
ance from this or that place, unless it be through disgrace, is a 
matter of indifference to the institution or himself. Hence the 
connection can be terminated by either party at will. And 
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when a college finds it necessary for the general welfare that a 
student be sent away, should he afterward ‘‘ come to himself,” 
and reform, it is better for him to go to a new place. For his 
perpetual exclusion has a more wholesome effect on those who 
are left behind ; since it tends to show that the college author- 
ity, when it acts, means to be respected. And the young man 
himself is more likely in a fresh piace, and with different sur- 
roundings, to keep the new leaf turned over. 

We kave said that the authority should be parental as long 
as the student will allow it to be so. In this it differs from the 
government of the State, and properly occupies an intermediate 
position between it and the home. Many thoughtful men, 
however, have held that the government of the college should 
be conformed exactly to that of the State, in order to prepare 
young men for undertaking the obligations of citizenship when 
their pupilage ceases. Such persons hold that if students be 
precipitated into society with the false notions which parental 
government is apt to foster, they will be unfitted for the change. 
For when they act upon these principles in their relations 
as citizens to the public authority, they will soon learn by a 
painful experience their unfitness for the new sphere. This, 
however, might be urged equally well aguinst the family gov- 
ernment. Here the authority of the parent is acknowledged 
by every right-minded person so long as he remains an inmate 
of the old home, though that time extend far beyond his 
majority. Hence when it is said that it would never do for 
students, after they come out into the world, to act as they do 
in colleges, is not this quite as true of children under parental 
authority? They are not yet in a condition to be treated as 
public citizens, and their nonage prohibits it. But the true 
idea of family training is to fit the child for the sphere of inde- 
pendent action whenever the time comes for a new roof tree to 
be planted. Still the government of children, to be judicious, 
must be graded according to the age and capacity of each one ; 
and hence must insensibly throw off command without reason 
assigned, and make the matured child feel that his rights, his 
wishes, and his opinions are to be considered. The same is 
undoubtedly true in college; and these principles are to be 
carried out in every case where the student’s conduct makes 
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this possible. But when, through incorrigible badness, or stu- 
pidity, this course cannot be followed, then it becomes neces- 
sary for the moral health of the rest that the unworthy member 
be cut off. Every college which deserves to exist proceeds 
substantially on these principles. The wisdom which enables 
the governing power to see just where the pruning knife can 
be judiciously employed, is the measure of its success, and 
gives a college a proud independence. Others, either through 
the vacillation of weakness, or the sickly hankering after num- 
bers, will be despised for their sacrifice of principle, and insen- 
sibly write their own death warrants. 

This kind of discipline when patiently and consistently 
administered will prevent the feeling of antagonism from aris- 
ing between professor and student, or destroy it wherever it 
already exists. No college officer should ever by word or 
action admit this sntagonism, since its bare recognition will 
give it a status. It may be replied: The feeling is known to 
exist, that it is assumed in all colleges, and we cannot afford to 
shut our eyes to the fact. And it is held that any wide 
spread and prevailing prejudice, however unreasoning, must be 
assumed as a force to be dealt with either in morals or in 
politics. This is a half truth, and therefore the more danger- 
ous; since the error it contains gets a standing in foro judicti 
because of the modicum of truth connected with it. Experi- 
ence teaches every competent observer that the more he recog- 
nizes this antagonism, the more it will raise its ugly head. 
We have heard professors who are both talented and cultured, 
assert roundly that nearly all students are bad in their college 
morals ; that they will, almost without exception, lie and act 
deceitfully in their intercourse with their teachers. It is safe 
to affirm that such an opinion, whether avowed openly, or 
secretly exercised, will be met by treatment from the student 
which will only confirm the unfortunate professor. If it be 
entertained as a most secret thought, or if only a lurking sus- 
picion of its truth be harbored, still it will become manifest to 
the student from the way he is treated. What, we may ask, 
would be the result of parental culture starting from this 
unnatural assumption? Surely the child would be alienated, 
and nothing but a crop of lies could be harvested after such 
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a sowing. Can there be anything more outrageous than the 
opinion that a body of young men, embracing the choicest 
fruits of our civilization, will generally or habitually lie? 
Hence it is not surprising that he who holds this opinion 
should be in antagonism to his pupils. If they did not hate 
him and be tempted to make his opinion good, they would not 
have the common infirmities of our nature. Admit that many 
students deal falsely in their intercourse with their professors ; 
nay that some go so far as to glory in the assertion that 
they have never told the truth in dealing with them, still it is 
not just to include all under such a charge. Sober reason 
must be the champion of the student against the promiscuous 
charge of falsehood. Many, at the lowest estimate which a 
harried professor, in his calmer moments could fix, would 
scorn to be false in their dealing with him; but keep their con- 
sciences with all diligence. And where falsehood crops out in 
its most aggravated form, this is usually caused by the absurd 
—should it not be called wicked ?—conduct of some professor 
who has mistaken his calling. For instead of acting the part 
of a father, with quiet and dignified firmness, guiding the 
youth committed to his care, he shows the thinness of his 
cuticle by appropriating boyish freaks as personal indignities. 
Each trivial offence becomes a fracture of all the ten com- 
mandments, and the professor whose vanity is touched, comes 
forward the unmerciful accuser—all in the interest of good 
order! No wonder that students band together against such a 
ruler and make his position hot. No wonder that the weaker 
shuffle and wriggle under imputations like these, and are 
tempted to lie when put upon the rack of an angry cross- 
examination. While having unbounded confidence in the 
average American student, believing him far better in morals 
than any other equal number of young men who can be found, 
yet we think the above method is enough to rouse suspicion 
and hate. He is not removed from the common influences 
which sway our nature. “If you prick him will he not bleed? 
If you tickle him will he not laugh? If you wrong him will 
he not revenge? If he be like you in the rest, he will resem- 
ble you in this.”* 


* Merchant of Venice, Act III. Scene I. 
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If the professor proceeds on the principle that the student is 
false until he prove his veracity, it is the former who compels 
this antagonism to exist. In such case he must depend on 
himself to ferret out the wrong doer. For if he act the part of 
a detective, can he, as an honorable man, expect students to 
put any more confidence in him than he does in them? From 
his age and position he ought to be an example of fair, open, 
confiding action. But as the secret detective can scarcely ask 
the chevalier d’industrie to aid him in working up the latest 
case of shop-lifting, so the professor who has no confidence in 
the general truthfulness of the student, should not ask him to 
give evidence in his own case or in the prosecution of others. 
If he would be consistent, he must depend on his own 
resources as a detective ; remembering, that unless the student 
is more manly than himself, he need expect no aid from this 
quarter. So, whenever any mischief is perpetrated, the prin- 
ciple will be: Sauve qui peut ; and de’il take the hindmost. 

Pursuant to our theory it is much better to assume that the 
student will always tell the truth. For surely he is more 
likely to do so when his honor is trusted than questioned. 
Admit that he will often prevaricate; that when hard pressed 
he will lie fearfully, both to shield himself and his classmates. 
Still the former is a common infirmity of our nature when put 
to the test. The latter is an exceedingly hateful and ugly vice 
wherever it shows its head, and the question is to hit upon the 
best method of bruising it and cultivate entire truthfulness 
in the pupil’s character. The esprit du corps, which in every 
walk of life has a tendency to stifle the voice of conscience by 
the cry of party, is especially strong among students. The 
disposition for mutual defence is a good thing in itself, and 
only is bad when it subordinates justice to friendship. That 
professor who assumes invariably that the student tells the 
truth will at once engage the sympathy of all who endeavor to 
keep a conscience void of offence. These make common cause 
with the governing power, and can be depended on in any 
emergency. If at any time the professor suspects deception, 
they may be placed out of question; and the dishonor of false- 
hood will be narrowed to a very few, and they so much 
reproved by isolation that this will go far toward effecting a 
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cure. Besides, the end of discipline is not the discovery, but 
the prevention, of offences. For if it be the great object of all 
collegiate education to make bad boys good men, and good . 
ones still better, then surely this can be done in no way so 
effectually as by setting a premium on truthfulness and honor. 
Hence, when the principle is distinctly enunciated that the 
word of a student will always be accepted; that even when he 
has deceived once he will still be believed in the hope that his 
conduct will be different next time; that the responsibility of 
falsehood will be left to rest upon the deceiver himself, and be 
punished by the detestation of his fellows who always know 
who the guilty are, then all the remedial agencies of brotherly 
kindness on the one side, and conscious dishonor on the 
other, will operate most powerfully in producing a reformation. 
If evil is not to be overcome with evil but with good, then 
this is the true method, and when followed out will prevent 
antagonism. But in truth there is no room for this feeling, 
since there cannot be any divided interest. Teacher and 
pupil are working for the same great purpose, and neither can 
prosper save in proportion as the other does. Hence, instead 
of antagonism there should always be, and in multitudes of 
cases there are, the strongest bonds which can exist between 
man and man, save those of parent and child, and often 
equal to these in tenderness. So if the teacher is wise he will 
ignore all variance in the interests of himself and pupils; 
and when this principle is consistently maintained the bicker- 
ings between the governing and governed bodies will cease. 

It is often assumed that while the student, when he enters 
college, brings his conscience and purity with him, yet these 
are gradually lost, and he becomes both callous and reckless. 
There is no reason in the nature of the case that this result 
skould follow, nor do we admit it. It is true there is always 
danger that the gentleness of childhood and refinement of 
home will be lost by contact with the rude world abroad. This, 
however, is a common danger, and not peculiar to any disci- 
pline through which youth are called to pass. The perfection 
of character both as a gentleman and a Christian—if these can 
be thought of apart—is to be wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves. It is true that many young men form bad associa- 
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tions and become so transformed in morals that their own 
mothers can scarcely recognize them. But the period of life 
from seventeen to twenty-one, the usual time of college educa- 
tion, is one of transition. Many characters are injured or 
reversed in the first years of separation from home, no matter 
whither the adventurers wander. But, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that great multitudes of noble characters 
are fashioned for life under college training. Revivals of relig- 
ion have their home in literary institutions. Some of the 
deepest religious awakenings ever experienced in our country 
have taken their rise here, and date from the day of prayer for 
colleges. Untold numbers of young men confessedly are con- 
verted during their college training, and many receive their 
religious convictions, which though the world know not of 
them, abide and bring forth fruit after many days. Far more 
young men date their religious impressions from this period 
than do their ruin. If it were not so these institutions should 
be uprooted without delay. For, valuable as intellectual cul- 
ture be as an auxiliary, it must be looked upon only in this 
light, entirely subordinate to the improvement of the heart 
and character. The greatest educator that America has ever 
produced, perhaps the greatest of this century said: ‘‘ Charac- 
ter is above Culture.”"* We are fully persuaded that none of 
those Christian gentlemen who give their lives to the instruc- 
tion of young men, would continue for a day longer to occupy 
the professor’s chair, if they believed that the general tendency 
of college education and discipline is to degrade morally, or if 
they suspected that it was even an open question. 

The esprit du corps of student life is proverbial. It has 
always been one of the most marked features of those engaged 
in common studies that they have a strong bond of union 
arising from their kindred pursuits. The guilds of the trades- 
men are close, but being for material interests, do not have 
equal elements of moral strength; and though they hold men 
together for a longer period, do not have so much power over 
their character. The trades’ unions, the political clubs, all 
have an ambitious end in view, and hence are wholly selfish 
even when they look to mutual protection. Not so the con- 

* Prest. Woolsey. 
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nections of young men in college. They are actuated by 
generous, unselfish, and pure motives. No ulterior aims, no 
purposes except enjoying the society of each other, aud render- 
ing assistance in the studies, or sports common to all. Here 
some of the strongest friendships of life are formed, and many 
there are who look back perpetually to their college associa- 
tions as the brightest experiences which have gilded their 
existence since childhood. This esprit du corps is a leading 
factor in the education of young men because it introduces the 
closest and most unrestrained intercourse between kindred 
spirits. The friction of diverse characters thus closely united, 
educates more than all the teaching from the professor's chair. 
For, while the latter is the great means of didactic instruction, 
and the real nucleus of college culture, still what is learned ex 
cathedra is, by the intercourse of the students together, digested 
and assimilated so as to produce the growth of education. The 
closer and more confidential this intercourse may be, the better 
does it effect the purpose of growth. Hence the system of secret 
societies, which spring up in colleges spontaneously, is the neces- 
sary outgrowth of the coming of many together. The desire of a 
yet closer intimacy, a more unrestrained exhibition of youthful 
friendship, inspires this growth. The horror of many grave in- 
structors and fond parents at the existence of such organizations, 
is something which would be ridiculous if it were not inspired 
by worthy motives. Yet affectionate zeal in the interests of 
the pupils committed to the charge of a college faculty, and 
the love of the parent, are worthy of all regard even though 
they proceed from groundless fears. But a few common sense 
reflections, when reason is allowed to guide, must convince 
that these secret fraternities are not the dangerous firebrands 
which imagination pictures them. How can persons believe 
that honorable and pious young men leave behind them 
their integrity when they enter the secret conclave ; or that the 
few cabalistic letters, the signs, the grips, contain in them any 
mortal sin? Is it likely that the pure minded, if these societies 
are such as fancy paints them, would remain members after the 
discovery of the deception practiced upon them? The stu- 
dents make the societies. There is no magnetic power in the 
name, or the simple, and usually puerile rites which make up 
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the paraphernalia of these secret orders, to work a transforma- 
tion of character. They do not make the students what they 
are; but themselves are good or bad according to the mem- 
bership of the order for the time being. The performances— 
barring the ridiculous rites of initiation which are a kind of 
safety valve to let off the exuberant fervor of youth—are, it may 
be taken for granted, of a piece with the ordinary occupations 
of student life. These orders may become the apparent nur- 
series of mischief or vice; but when this is the case, they are 
only the barometer which shows the moral atmosphere, and do 
not create it any more than the mercury in the tube makes the 
weather. It is often said that the German Burschen fraternities 
are nurseries of duelling and hot beds of revolution. But the 
public spirit of the communities from which these students 
came created the atmosphere which enabled these things to be 
possible. The universities themselves could more justly be 
charged with such influences; for they bring together great 
numbers of brilliant men and so aggregate the power which 
would have worked in other places, though probably not so 
potently as by concerted action. Still, the influences exerted 
by refined and elevated characters acting in union are, per se, 
more likely to be wholesome than when a small amount of 
intellectual power directs a large mass of brute force, as is the 
case when the demagogue hounds on the ignorant rabble. 

The American student has some qualities which are different, 
or in greater preponderance than those possessed by others of 
his kind. While in all countries he is independent, and res- 
tive under violent restraint, still the nature of our political 
institutions causes these traits to be much more marked among 
us. The traditions which are prevalent in monarchical or des- 
potic governments extend to the systems of education, and 
hence the student, by force of early training and public senti- 
ment, more easily yields obedience. In this country, however, 
he thinks he “is a law unto himself,” and therefore brooks 
control with great reluctance. Our system of almost unlim- 
ited freedom extends largely to family government, so that the 
student comes to college with very crude notions of submission 
to authority ; and unfortunately is often backed up in his 
feeling of insubordination by the advice of the parent. Such 
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institutions as will condescend to hear and heed the clamors 
which injudicious parents make when their sons receive pun- 
ishment, will be in perpetual worry, and deservedly be 
despised by both student and patron. This spirit of freedom 
and insubordination is, however, confined within narrow limits. 
Inside of these the student is noisy and often rude in his treat- 
ment of the civil authority, and contemptuous toward Philis- 
tines generally. He is sometimes destitute of those outward 
marks of respect embodied in crooking the pliant knee; 
marks which more commonly betoken servility than the defer- 
ence of hearty affection. Hence his character in this respect is 
so often misunderstood by teachers from abroad, who expect 
the reverence due to one who has left the culture of Europe for 
the wilds of America. Nor is the student slow to test the 
great man’s power of government and literary pretensions, 
especially if they be thrust forward with more than Para- 
celsean egotism. 

However, it must be said to their credit, that great crimes 
are exceedingly rare among the young men who attend our 
colleges. It is safe to assert, that of the more daring offences, 
such as murder, theft, or counterfeiting, the proportion of 
offences committed by them is not one to ten perpetrated by an 
equal number of young men taken at random from the best 
classes of society. We have no statistics before us on this 
point ; but from somewhat extended acquaintance with the his- 
tory of our literary institutions, we can confidently challenge 
the denial of this statement. But there is one bad trait of 
American students which is at variance with all his other qual- 
ities, and offers no satisfactory means of solution. This is the 
strong tendency manifested among the higher classes to “ haze,” 
or in some way annoy the lower classes—especially the Fresh- 
man. In Europe we can see that this is a relic of feudal 
barbarism, having all the evils and none of the redeeming 
features of service done to superiors. The “fagging” system 
has continued uninterruptedly in the English schools, and has 
been winked at by the authorities. In this country, where the 
equality of all free men before the law renders every species of 
service abhorrent, the practice of fagging could not be main- 
tained. But, instead of this, the disposition to domineer shows 
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itself in hazing, jostling, smoking out, sniping et id omne genus, 
For this meanness there is no excuse. It is contemptible 
beyond the power of language to paint. Our young men who 
engage in such pastime seem to forget that any contest, in order 
to be manly, must be equal and have no degrading accompani- 
ments. But here there is nothing but inequality, pure base- 
ness, and consequent degradation. The new comers are 
unorganized, strangers, and helpless. The victims selected for 
individual wrong are those thought to be weakest intellectually, 
and possessed of the least courage for personal defence. Were it 
not that some new outrage of this kind occurs almost every 
week in some one of our colleges, we could not believe that 
our students could be sufficiently contemptible and cruel for 
this abominable sport. Fortunately our institutions, both lite- 
rary and military, have arisen to the fixed and combined deter- 
mination to abate this nuisance; and soon, it is to be hoped, 
such outrages will be a thing of the past. One reason for 
their continuance is that they have been winked at by the 
proper authorities, and not treated as breaches of the peace to 
be dealt with by the strong arm of the law like other crimes 
against municipal government. They should not be treated as 
college offences. Certainly, when they go to the extent of maim- 
ing and bloodshed, they call for punishment from a power 
adequate to inflict it. 

Contests in rowing and gymnastics are a new feature of our 
college life, and claim so much attention that educators begin 
to inquire seriously into their influence. That exercise should 
be taken in order to keep the body in proper tone, is not ques- 
tioned. But how to do this best is yet an open question. For 
the violent strain of the body, whenever there is a contest, is 
not conducive to a healthy, normal condition of the system. 
Hence, while there may be much good done by the careful 
muscular training, added to regular and suitable diet, still this 
may be more than counteracted by the unnatural exertion 
which is a necessary attendant on a public contest. The super- 
human struggles then made are on a par with any bodily 
excess, and their certain effect is to injure the health perma- 
nently. Besides, this kind of contests leads to making bodily 
training the great desideratum, and mental culture only a sec- 
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ondary matter. When there is added to these things the grow- 
ing vice of betting, pool selling, all the paraphernalia of the 
jocky club and the gambling hell, there can be but one conclu- 
sion reached by all the good, and that is: Such things have no 
place in the culture for which colleges were founded. If there 
must be an alternative between systematic training, with these 
accompaniments, and none at all, the latter is preferable. 

A closer union among the students of our American colleges 
is greatly to be desired. While a great university for the 
whole country is neither desirable nor practicable, still a gen- 
eral acquaintance among all our students would do much to 
elevate, as well as equalize, the standard of scholarship, and 
cultivate character. Such intercommunication will be effected 
in some way; and it is certainly desirable that this should be 
brought about through a generous intellectual rivalry rather 
than in contests of bodily strength. This want has been 
strongly felt by many of our most liberal minded and advanced 
educators ; and has found expression in the “ Intercollegiate 
Literary Association.” Whether this organization will meet 
the want adequately or not remains to be seen; but at least it 
is a beginning in the right direction, and if it has not yet 


resulted in a permanently successful system, will no doubt 
pave the way for something more efficient. 
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ARTICLE V.—REACTION OF NEW ENGLAND ON 
ENGLISH PURITANISM, IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


On the sixth of September, 1642, or on a day not much 
later, there was a serious consultation at Boston. Mr. Cotton 
had received a communication from five of the Puritan lords 
and thirty-four members of the House of Commons. He, the 
recognized chief among the ministers of Massachusetts Bay, 
and with him, Mr. Hooker of the colony on the River, and Mr. 
Davenport of New Haven, were earnestly invited to “come 
over with all possible speed.” England, in the agony of war 
between king and parliament, needed their counsels and their 
prayers “for the composing and Settling the affairs of the 
Church”—a work which the Parliament must soon take in 
hand. Ought they to go?—is this invitation a call of God? 
—was the question which “such of the magistrates and elders 
as were at hand” discussed in an informal meeting, but could 
not satisfactorily answer without knowing something about 
the views and inclinations of ethers whose interest in the 
matter was as great as theirs. ‘“ A messenger was presently 
despatched to Connecticut and New Haven with the letters ;” 
and the decision of the question for Mr. Cotton was adjourned. 

Only an important occasion would justify the sending of a 
special bearer of despatches “ presently” to so great a distance ; 
and the fact shows what was the felt importance of the busi- 
ness. Threading his way to the great river, through a hundred 
miles of forest—for as yet there was no English settlement 
between Watertown and Springfield, the messenger came to 
the three towns of the Connecticut colony, and then—through 
another tract of unbroken wilderness—to New Haven. His 
message required haste, for it was a call from old England, 
“Come over and help us.” We may be sure that Thomas 
Hooker gave no hasty answer to that call, but held grave con- 
ference both with his colleague Samuel Stone, and with Gover- 
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nor Haynes and others who were leaders not only in the 
church but also in the civil affairs of the young republic. We 
know that in New Haven John Davenport did not venture to 
decide the question for himself. “The church there set apart 
a day to seek the Lord in it;” and of course it was gravely 
debated, not without side lights thrown upon it from Milford 
and Guilford. 

There is something dramatic in the story. As we read 
Winthrop’s dry record of it, with such illustration as we get 
from other sources, each of the three representative men to 
whom the invitation was addressed comes out before us, and 
we see the man. 

“Mr. Hooker,” we are informed, “ liked not the business, nor 
thought it any sufficient ca!l fur them to go three thousand 
miles to agree with three men,—meaning the ministers who 
were for independency and did solicit in the Parliament.” 
Who those three ministers were, we cannot certainly tell. 
But Hooker knew that Hugh Peter and Thomas Welde were 
already in England “ with commission to negotiate for [Massa- 
chusetts], as occasion should be offered, both in furthering the 
work of reformation of the churches there,” and in behalf of 
certain commercial interests. He might also have read the 
“ Protestation Protested,” in which Henry Burton, a London 
minister, who after a long imprisonment added to torture and 
mutilation, had been liberated by Parliament, maintained that 
the very conception of a national church was anti-christian, and 
demanded toleration for independent or congregational churches. 
If these were the three ministers referred to as “soliciting in 
the Parliament,” it is easy to conceive that Thomas Hooker 
might not feel himself called “to go three thousand miles” for 
the sake of becoming a fellow-champion with them against the 
influence of the Scotch commissioners. He was thoroughly a 
Congregationalist ; but he had not yet written a book against 
the adverse theory of reformed church government. 

Not so with Davenport, who had already, while taking refuge 
in the Netherlands, had a controversy with John Paget of 
Amsterdam, a brother Puritan, on questions involving all the 
difference between the Presbyterianism of Scotland and the 
New England Way. To him, with his genius for disputation 
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and his consciousness of ability for leadership, the invitation 
must have been attractive. His adversary, Laud, was a pris- 
oner in the tower; a Puritan Parliament was undertaking the 
work of ecclesiastical reformation; and he could not but be 
charmed by the thought of going back to a London so greatly 
changed, and of entering into the thick of the conflict there. 
Like the war-horse in the book of Job, “he smelled the battle 
afar off.” 

Nor was Cotton unmoved by the invitation. He “appre- 
hended strongly a call of God in it.” If naturally less eager 
for controversy than Davenport, he had no less reason to 
believe that bis presence in England at such a time would be 
of great moment. He could not only argue but persuade; for 
it was in friendly conference with him that Davenport himself 
was brought over from the National church theory to the 
Congregational. His book too, on the Constitution of a Par- 
ticular Visible Church, if not yet published in England must 
have been at that time on its way thither; and he could not 
but be conscious that, with his reputation as a Puritan leader 
and his large acquaintance among clergy and laity, his 
“bodily presence” would add something to the weight and 
power of what he had written. 

Hooker's opinion prevailed, partly by its own weight and 
partly by the force of other considerations. At New Haven, 
the church, after a day of prayer and consultation, came to the 
conclusion that their pastor, inasmuch as he was then their 
only minister, could not be spared even for a service so import- 
ant; and if we recollect that, when the question came before 
them, less than four and a half years had passed since the 
landing of the first planters of their colony, and only three 
years since the organization of their church and of their civil 
government, we cannot wonder that their pastor yielded his 
inclination to their decision. At Boston, Mr. Cotton’s first 
impressions were modified by sober second thought. In his 
official work as Teacher of the Church, he was giving, accord- 
ing to the fashion of that age, a continuous (but not to the 
hearers tedious) series of discourses from that chapter in the 
New Testament (Acts xiii.) which describes the going forth of 
Saul and Barnabas from the Church at Antioch on a foreign 
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mission; and he had been “led to deliver the doctrine of the 
interest all churches have in each other’s members for mutual 
helpfulness, ete.”—a somewhat far-fetched deduction from any 
passage in that chapter, yet tending to show that the New 
England churches might reasonably send some of their best 
members to the aid of the churches in old England. But 
there was no Cunarder to take him over; and the more he 
thought of it, the more vivid was his remembrance of what he 
had suffered, a few years before, in a voyage across the Atlantic. 
The question had not been decided when other letters came 
from one of the lords who had subscribed the invitation, and 
from Mr. Welde and Mr. Peter, announcing “the breach 
between the King and Parliament,” and advising that the pro- 
posed mission be postponed. The conflict had become a 
declared war; and it was not yet certain when, if ever, Parlia- 
ment would call an assembly of divines to give advice on 
church questions. “So this case came to an end.”"* The 
influence of New England in the ecclesiastical reconstruction 
of the mother country was to be chiefly by example and by 
printed tracts and books. 

The progress of events, after the formal beginning of war, was 
such that Parliament had enough to do without proceeding in 
the work of ecclesiastical reformation. Other duties were more 
urgent. Armies were to be raised and kept in the field; bat- 
tles were to be fought; Puritan clergymen plundered by the 
Cavaliers were to be cared for; scandalous or malignant incum- 
bents of church livings were to be suspended and better men 
employed in their places; and all the while justice was to be 
administered and order maintained by parliamentary authority. 
The ordinance abolishing prelacy was to go into effect on the 
5th of November, 1643, and there was really no urgent need, 
as yet, of providing a new system. But the time came when it 
seemed necessary to take in hand the more positive work of 
reforming the ecclesiastical establishment of England. The 
Scottish allies of the Parliament were insisting on a doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical uniformity between the two nations; and 
unless some steps should be taken in that direction, the alliance 
might be broken. Accordingly, on the 12th of June, 1643 

* Winthrop, ii. 76, 77. 
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(nearly a year after the informal invitation to the three leading 
divines of New England) “an ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament” was enacted “for the calling of an 
assembly of learned and godly divines and others, to be con- 
sulted with by the Parliament for settling the government and 
liturgy of the Church of England, and for vindicating and 
clearing the doctrine of the said church from false aspersions 
and interpretations.” 

Such was the title of the ordinance which convened the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. Observe how carefully the 
character of the body to be created by that ordinance is defined 
in the title. The preamble, too, after expressing the purpose 
of Parliament “that such a government shall be settled in the 
Church as may be agreeable to God’s holy word, and most apt 
to procure and preserve the peace of the Church at home and 
nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland and other Re- 
formed Churches abroad,” repeats the cautious definition. The 
“divines and others,” constituting the proposed Assembly are 
“to consult and advise of such matters and things touching the 
premises as shall be proposed to them by both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and to give their advice and counsel therein to both or 
either of the said houses, when and as often as they shall be 
thereunto required.” The same carefulness to guard against 
the assumption of a representative character or of any ecclesias- 
tical: power, by the assembly, runs through the details of the 
ordinance. The members of the assembly are to meet ata 
specified time and place not as selected and sent by some 
clerical or ecclesiastical constituency, but in obedience to a 
summons signed by the clerks of both houses of Parliament 
and “left at their respective dwellings.” The power of self- 
perpetuation which that Parliament had obtained for itself was 
not to be assumed by the company of “divines and others,” 
but, to guard against any attempt of that sort, the ordinance 
provides “that the said assembly shall be dissolved in such 
manner as by both houses of Parliament shall be directed.” 
Nor are they to use their own discretion in the selection of 
subjects to be examined and discussed. On the contrary, they 
are empowered and authorized, and also enjoined “ to confer and 
treat among themselves of such matters and things—concerning 
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the liturgy, discipline, and government, of the Church of Eng- 
land, or the vindicating and clearing of the doctrine of the same 
from all false aspersions and misconstructions—as shall be pro- 
posed by either or both houses of Parliament, and no other.” 
Nor is thisall. They are to “deliver their advices and opinions 
touching the matters aforesaid” to their employers, the two 
houses, or to either of them, “from time to time in such manner 
as shall be required”; and furthermore they are not to divulge 
the same by printing, writing or otherwise, without consent of 
Parliament.” 

The men who framed that ordinance knew what they were 
doing. They knew what a “ free assembly” of the Scotch kirk 
was, and they intended not to have the like of it in England. 
They knew that in Scotland the General Assembly undertook 
to be, and was, a power independent of and coédrdinate with 
the Parliament of the kingdom—a power claiming that it exis- 
ted by divine right and that it had authority to determine for 
every Scotchman what the Bible required him to believe and 
in what method he should worship God. They knew that, 
among the Puritan clergy in the Church of England, there 
were, and had been since the time of Thomas Cartwright, not a 
few whose ideal of church reformation was a national church 
to be constituted and governed like the Church of Scotland, 
and to have jurisdiction not only over such as might volun- 
tarily accept it but over every Englishman. It was not with- 
out a well considered intention that the proposed Assembly 
was made so completely subject to the secular power which 
called it into being. Not even the liberty of choosing a 
moderator was conceded to the assembled divines; for the 
Parliament was careful to ordain “that William Twisse, Doctor 
in Divinity,” should “ sit in the chair as prolocutor of the said 
Assembly” and that in case of his death or disability the Par- 
liament should appoint another. Every member was to receive 
four shillings for each day of his attendance, and was thus 
reminded that he was employed by the two houses to work for 
them. Then, as if the Assembly might possibly, after all, for- 
get what it was and what its limitations were, the last words 
were these: “ Provided always, that this ordinance, or anything 
therein contained, shall not give unto the persons aforesaid or 

VOL. I. 41 
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any of them, nor shall they in this Assembly assume to exer- 
cise, any jurisdiction, power or authority ecclesiastical whatso- 
ever, or any other power than is herein particularly expressed.” 

The selection of divines to constitute the Assembly may be 
taken as indicating the intention of Parliament that all varieties 
of Puritan opinion should be fairly represented. None were 
selected from among those who were known as favoring Laud 
and his romanizing innovations, but the ordinance enrolled 
among the members of the Assembly such divines as the good 
Archbishop Ussher primate of the established Church in Ire- 
land, two bishops of the Church of England, and a reasonable 
number of those moderate men who favored what was called 
the primitive episcopacy. Not a few were Presbyterians in the 
sense of holding that the ecclesiastical system of England should 
be brought into a nearer conformity of worship and discipline, 
as well as of doctrine, with the Reformed churches on the 
continent; while others were Presbyterians in a more rigid 
sense, and had already adopted as their ideal the distinctive 
Presbyterianism of Scotland. Others, few in number, but 
honored for their ability and for what they had suffered in 
behalf of their convictions, were known as preferring the New 
England Way, and holding that “ the best reformed churches,” 
of the old world, that of Scotland not excepted, needed some 
further reformation. 

A proclamation from the king, ten days after the date of the 
ordinance, prohibited the Assembly as unlawful, and threatened 
the utmost severity of the law against all who should take any 
part in it. The consequence was, that, with few exceptions, 
none whose hearts were with the king, or who feared him, 
came to the Assembly, and, of those who came. all save one 
soon withdrew. Thus the hope of an Episcopal government, 
reformed and “reduced,” after some such model as that which 
was afterwards proposed by Archbishop Ussher, faded away ; 
and, very naturally, the Presbyterian divines expected that the 
task of framing for the Church of England a system of govern- 
ment, parochial and synodical, such as they had longed for, 
would not be difficult. 

The Assembly met on Saturday, July 1, 1643, and was 
solemnly opened, in Westminster Abbey, with a sermon, before 
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a great congregation, by Dr. Twisse the appointed prolocutor. 
After that inaugural service, the members present withdrew 
to the chapel of King Henry VII, where the tombs of the 
royal Tudors could not but suggest the contrast between old 
times in England and the new age of Puritan reformation. 
There were present, beside the lay assessors named in the 
ordinance (ten Lords and twenty from the House of Commons) 
sixty-nine of the one hundred and twenty-one divines whom 
the Parliament had called to that service. Having no power 
to originate any business, and finding no business prepared for 
them, they adjourned from that day to Thursday, July 6. At 
their next meeting, they received instructions which must have 
reminded them of their dependence on the power that had coan- 
vened them. It was not enough that the prolocutor who was 
to preside over their debates had been named and appointed in 
the ordinance, and was therefore responsible only to Parlia- 
ment ; they were now informed that Dr. Cornelius Burgess and 
Mr. John White* were assessors to the prolocutor, “to supply 
his place in case of absence or infirmity.” They were not per- 
mitted to appoint their own scribes; but the order from Parlia- 
ment was “that scribes be appointed to set down all proceedings, 
and those to be divines who are not of the Assembly, namely, 
Mr. Henry Roborough, and Mr. Adoniram Byfield.” Rules of 
order were prescribed to them by the same authority,—such as, 


“ Every member, at his first entrance into the Assembly, shal] make serious 
and solemn protestation, not to maintain anything but what he believes to be 
truth in sincerity, when discovered to him. 

“ No resolution to be given upon any question the same day wherein it is first 
propounded. 

“ What any man undertakes to prove as necessary, he shall make good out of 
Scripture. 

“No man to proceed in any dispute after the prolocutor has enjoined him 
silence, unless the Assembly desire he may go on. 

“* No man to be denied to enter his dissent from the Assembly, and his reasons 
for it, in any point, after it hath been first debated in the Assembly, and thence 
(if the dissenting party desire it) to be sent to the Houses of Parliament by the 
Assembly, not by any particular man or men in a private way, when either House 
shall require. 

“ All things agreed on and prepared for the Parliament, to be openly read and 


*The honored “ patriarch of Dorchester,” commemorated as the father of the 
Massachusetts colony, was a presiding officer in the Westminster Assembly. 
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allowed in the Assembly, and then offered as the judgment of the Assembly if the 
major part assent ;—provided that the opinion of any persons dissenting, and the 
reasons urged for it, be annexed thereunto if the dissenters require it, together 
with the solutions (if any were given to the Assembly) to these reasons.” 


The Assembly ventured to establish for itself some addi- 
tional rules of order,—such as that the appointed hour of 
meeting should be ten in the morning; that every session 
should begin and end with prayer; that after the opening 
prayer the roll should be called ; that three members should 
be designated every week as chaplains to the two Houses and 
the Committee of the two kingdoms; and that all save the 
Scribes have liberty to sit with their hats on. 

All things being ready for business, the Parliament gave 
order that the Assembly should revise the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England for the purpose of clearing them 
from misconstruction. Evidently, the intention was, at that 
time, to reform the national Church rather than to demolish it 
and build anew from the foundation. That the Articles were 
misconstrued was a matter of fact; for they had been sub- 
scribed, honestly or dishonestly, by all the romanizing clergy ; 
and Christopher Davenport (alias Franciscus a Sancta Clara) 
had attempted to show—as was attempted again, long after- 
ward, in the Oxford Tract Number Ninety—that they were 
capable of a Catholic as well as of a Protestant interpretation, 
and might be subscribed in that sense by a Romanist. It was 
safe to put the divines upon revising the Articles as their 
first task ; for, whatever diversity of opinion there might be 
among them about church government, they were likely to 
agree in matters of doctrine. 

Before proceeding to that task, the divines—not as an organ- 
ized Assembly, but as “ divers ministers of Christ, in the name 
of themselves and sundry others,”—addressed to the Parlia- 
ment a petition, first, that “an extraordinary day of humilia- 
tion” might be appointed, and, secondly, that the “ Right 
Honorable Lords and Commons” would “instantly take into most 
serious consideration” the great question of ecclesiastical and 
religious reformation. In their view the most urgent question for 
the government was, “ How to set up Christ more gloriously in 
all his ordinances within this kingdom, and reform all things 
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amiss throughout the land.” Many of the “things amiss” 
they carefully enumerated :—“ The brutish ignorance and _pal- 
pable darkness possessing the greatest part of the people in all 
places of the kingdom,”—* the grievous and heinous pollution 
of the Lord’s Supper by those who are grossly ignorant and 
notoriously profane ;’—‘ the bold venting of corrupt doctrines 
directly contrary to the sacred law of God ;”—“ the profanation 
of any part of the Lord’s day and the days of solemn fasting ;” 
—the need of “a thorough and speedy proceeding against 
blind guides and scandalous ministers,” and of “some way to 
admit into the ministry such godly and hopeful men as have 
prepared themselves and are willing thereunto ;”—the inefficacy 
of existing laws “against swearing and drunkenness with 
which the land is filled and defiled, and under which it 
mourns ;”—the lack of due severity “against fornication, adul- 
tery, and iricest, which do greatly abound;—the remaining 
“monuments of idolatry and superstition,” which should be 
“totally abolished” and with them “the whole body and prac- 
tice of popery ;’—the need “that justice be executed on all 
delinquents ;” and, finally, the condition of “distressed breth- 
ren who are prisoners in Oxford, York and elsewhere . . . suf- 
fering for the cause of God.” As the matter of the petition 
indicates the spirit of the Assembly, so the form of it indi- 
cates how clearly the divines understood and accepted the fact 
that, as an Assembly convened by Parliament, they had no right 
to do anything not commanded by the power that had convened 
them, not even to offer a petition. They were neither a convoca- 
tion of the clergy; nor in any other sense a representative body. 

That “humble petition of divers ministers of Christ” was 
graciously received ; the extraordinary day of humiliation was 
appointed by Parliament, and was duly observed in London 
and Westminster and their suburbs; and the Assembly, having 
strengthened itself by fasting and prayer, returned to its work 
of revising the Articles of the Church of England. After ten 
weeks of theological discussion, that task, not yet completed, 
was interrupted by a new exigency in the affairs of the two 
kingdoms. 

In Scotland a “convention of estates” had assumed the 
responsibilities of a provisional government. At the same 
time, a General Assembly of the Kirk had under its jurisdiction 
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the state of religion in that kingdom. To those two codrdinate 
powers the English Parliament sent a body of commissioners 
(the Earl of Rutland, four members of the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Marshal and Mr. Nye from the Assembly of divines) 
to negotiate for a closer amity and codperation between the 
two nations in the struggle for liberty and religion. There 
was some difficulty in the negotiation. What the English 
Parliament desired was a firm political alliance between the two 
kingdoms for the defense of constitutional liberty against a 
common enemy. But what the General Assembly of Presby- 
terian Scotland demanded was a religious covenant after the 
fashion of that country—a vow or oath imposed on individuals 
and binding as a personal engagement before God. The Eng- 
lish Parliament was intending to use its own authority in 
reconstructing the ecclesiastical system of that kingdom. But 
in Scotland the national Church was already reformed ; and its 
General Assembly, unable to conceive of any better reforma- 
tion, was rejoicing in the hope of a perfect uniformity—‘“ one 
confession of Faith, one form of Catechism, one Directory for 
all the parts of the public worship of God; and one form of 
Church government in all the churches of his Majesty’s domin- 
ions."* Something was yielded on both sides. It was agreed 
that the compact should be not merely a league between two 
nations, nor merely a religious covenant of individuals, but a 
SoLeMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. It was agreed that instead 
of imposing upon the Church of England an exact uniformity 
with that of Scotland, the parties covenanting should pledge 
themselves (1) for the preservation of the reformed religion in 
the Church of Scotland; (2) for ‘the reformation of religion in 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government, according to the word of God and 
the example of the best reformed Churches ”; (8) for an attempt 
“to bring the Churches of God in the three kingdoms to the 
nearest conjunction and uniformity in religion, Confession of 
Faith, form of Church government, [and] Directory for worship 
and catechising.” (4) The remaining articles were a sacred 
bond for “the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy, superstition, 

* See an official paper, of the date of 1640, representing the views and desires 


entertained by the Church and State of Scotland. Hetherington, History of the 
Westminster Assembly. Appendix I. 
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heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatever shall be found con- 
trary to sound doctrine and the power of Godliness,” which 
extirpation was to be “without respect of persons”; (5) for pre- 
serving “the rights and privileges of the Parliaments and the 
liberties of the kingdoms,” the king’s “person and authority in 
the preservation and defense of the true religion and liberties 
of the kingdoms” being also maintained ; (6) for the discovery 
and punishment of all “incendiaries, malignants, or evil instru- 
ments”; and finally for mutual defense and support in a stead- 
fast adherence to all these engagements. Professions of the 
deepest penitence, together with vows of personal reformation 
and holiness, concluded the memorable compact. 

Such was the international League which the commissioners 
brought back from Edinburgh as the result of their negotiation 
with the codrdinate powers of state and church in Scotland,—a 
League which was also a covenant; as if a treaty between the 
United States and Mexico should include a temperance pledge 
to be imposed on all the inhabitants of both countries. It was 
presented to the two Houses at Westminster, and was by them 
referred to the Assembly of Divines for consideration. In that 
body it did not pass without opposition nor without amend- 
ment. The vow to extirpate “prelacy” was to some a stum- 
bling-block. Dr. Featly, the only remaining representative of 
what may be designated as concrete Episcopalianism, felt the 
stringency of his vow at ordination to obey his bishop in all 
things lawful and honest. He proposed, therefore, that the 
prelacy to be extirpated should be defined as ‘‘all antichristian, 
tyrannical, or independent episcopacy.” Dr. Burgess, one of 
the two assessors to the prolocutor, made strenuous and per- 
sistent opposition to various particulars in the compact. The 
prolocutor himself and several others were desirous that “ pre- 
lacy” should not be understood as meaning the primitive epis- 
copacy which they preferred to any other polity. In deference 
to such men and their arguments, an amendment was carried, 
and “ prelacy” was parenthetically defined as meaning nothing 
else than ‘Church government by archbishops, bishops, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, and all other officers depending 
upon them.” Thus amended, the Solemn League and Covenant 
was reported from the Assembly to the two Houses, where it 
was passed and ordered to be published, September 21, 16483. 
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Having been enacted by Parliament, it was next to be adopted 
by the nation. 

The commissioners from the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, appointed at the request of Parliament, had already 
taken their seats among the Divines at Westminster,* and had 
heard not with perfect satisfaction, the discussion of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. In the great solemnity which ensued 
they had a conspicuous part; and doubtless they were joy- 
fully expecting an easy and early victory for Scottish Presby- 
terianism. 

On Monday, Sept. 28, four days after the parliamentary 
enactment, the Lords and Commons of England, the Assembly 
of Divines, and the representatives of the Church of Scotland, 
came together with one accord in St. Margaret’s Church. Mr. 
White of Dorchester, who had assisted, twelve years before, at 
the gathering of a Congregational Church from among a com- 
pany of emigrants to New England,t led the great congrega- 
tion in prayer. Then Mr. Nye who had been one of the 
commissioners to Scotland, and who was already known 
as favoring the New England Way, made a long dis- 
course, explaining and justifying the Covenant. He was 
followed by Mr. Henderson who spake with Scottish fervor. 
Then the League and Covenant was read by Nye, deliberately 
and distinctly, from the pulpit, and at the close of each succes- 
sive article, the entire congregation standing up, and, worship- 
ing God with uplifted hands, swore that they would perform 
that promise. Dr. Gouge offered prayer in the ending of that 
religious solemnity; and then the members of the House of 
Commons subscribed the sacred compact on one roll of parch- 
ment, and the divines of the Assembly on another. On the 
15th of October, the House of Lords, in like manner, after a 
sermon by Dr. Temple and an exhortation by Mr. Colman, 
“took the covenant.” Colman, who was “equally an enemy 

* They were four ministers and two lay-elders: the ministers, Alexander 
Henderson and George Gillespie of Edinburgh, Samuel Rutherford of St. Andrews, 
and Robert Baillie of Glasgow; the elders, John Lord Maitland, (who after 
the restoration, became the apostate and abhorred Lauderdale), and Sir Archibald 
Johnston of Warriston. The four ministers had already become well known in 
England as chaplains to the Scottish Commissioners. See New Englan‘er for 


July, p. 457, n. 
+ That Church is now the First Church of Christ in Windsor, Conn. 
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to presbytery and prelacy,” declared in his exhortation to the 
Lords, that the prelacy which they were then covenanting to 
extirpate was only that particular episcopacy which the instru- 
ment so carefully defined. 

Most evidently then the English interpretation and under- 
standing of that memorable engagement was not what the 
General Assembly in Scotland had desired and intended. 
Most evidently the Scottish commissioners in the Westminster 
Assembly knew that the Covenant was not understood by the 
English divines, or by the English Parliament, or by English- 
men generally, as meaning that the Presbyterianism of Scotland 
was to be established as the national church government in 
England. They knew that the original draught of the instru- 
ment had been modified, once and again, with the distinct pur- 
pose of excluding that construction. The covenant was not 
that the religious institutions of England should conform to 
those already existing in the sister kingdom, but only that they 
should be reformed “according to the word of God and the 
example of the best reformed churches.” The General Assem- 
bly at Edinburgh might assume that their own church and 
such as most resembled it were “ the best reformed churches ;” 
but the English Parliament had not bound itself to act on that 
assumption. It was to inquire for itself and to ascertain—with 
such aid as it could get from its Assembly of Divines or from 
anywhere—what sort of church government in England would 
be most according to the Word of God, and what sort of 
reformed churches—whether in Scotland, or on the continent, 
or beyond the ocean—were “the best.” Should it be deter- 
mined in England that some reduced and primitive episcopacy, 
with a harmless bishop in every presbytery (instead of presby- 
ters without a bishop), would be according to the Word of 
God,—or that, by the standard of the New Testament, “ the 
best reformed churches” were those which English Christians 
had gathered in New England,—then the question how “to 
bring the churches of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest 
conjunction and uniformity” would come next to be consid- 
ered, as a question not for England only but for Scotland. 

What various modes of church-reformation were proposed at 
Westminster and how they prospered in the Assembly of 
Divines and in the Parliament, may be told hereafter. 
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Articte V.—THE PACIFIC RAILROADS AND ‘THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


AT the completion of the Pacific Railroad the Government 
had issued its six per cent. thirty year currency bonds as 
subsidies to the road and its branches under the act of 1862 to 
the amount of about sixty-four millions of dollars. Of these, 
nearly fifty-five millions had been received by the Union and 
Central Pacific Companies, or about twenty-seven and a quarter 
millions by each company. The interest on these bonds, and 
their principal as they matured in 1895-9 must of course be 
met by the Government, but by the terms of the act (as 
amended), they constituted a second mortgage “on the whole 
line of railroad and telegraph, together with the rolling stock, 
fixtures, and property of every kind and description.” As 
additional security the act provided that the Government might 
annually reserve one half of the current indebtedness to the 
companies for mail and other transportation services; and 
farther that, “after said road is completed, until said bonds 
and interest ure paid, at least five per centum of the net earn- 
ings of said road shall also be annually applied to the payment 
thereof.” 

We have already explained in a former Article how Congress 
in the midst of the Credit Mobilier excitement directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to withhold all payments for freight 
or transportation services of any kind to the amount of the 
interest on the government bonds and five per cent. of the 
roads’ net earnings, with a provision that the companies might 
bring suit in the Court of Claims to recover such retained 
freight and transportation dues. This controversy, with the 
decisions upon it in the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court 
against the Government, were also adverted to. The Supreme 
Court rendered its decision in October, 1875, and held it to be 
the clear meaning of the charter that the companies were not 
bound to make any payments to the Government on account 
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of its bonds, principal or interest, until their maturity, except to 
the amount annually of one half the government transportation 
dues and five per cent. of their net earnings. 

Notwithstanding these decisions, prudence dictated to the 
companies that some movement should be begun by them at 
an early day toward providing for this ultimate payment. 
Indeed, several months previous to these decisions they had 
themselves called the attention of the Government to the sub- 
ject and made overtures for an arrangement by which a sinking 
fund should be established for the extinction of the debt, and 
all controversies precluded with respect toit. This proposition 
was favorably received, and was made the subject of delibera- 
tion and conference between the representatives of the roads 
and officers of the Government, and members of Congress ; but 
when the amount of annual contribution to be made by the 
companies toward such a sinking fund beyond the amount they 
were already legally bound to pay came up for adjustment, a dif- 
ference which had before been developed between the companies 
and the government authorities came prominently into discussion 
and proved to be irreconcilable. This difference related to the 
legal interpretation of the phrase “ net earnings,” as used in the 
above quoted provision of the act of 1862. The companies 
had understood it to mean the surplus or profits which annually 
remained after paying their operating expenses and the interest 
on their funded debts. Of these funded debts the Union 
Pacific alone had beside its first mortgage bonds (twenty-seven 
millions) whose lien was prior to the government bonds, about 
twenty millions of land grant and income bonds, in all some 
forty-seven millions of indebtedness, the annual interest on 
which (amounting to some $600,000) must be paid in addition 
to their operating expenses out of their earnings, or the com- 
pany go into bankruptcy. This interest liability the companies 
maintained was a charge on their property, essential to its pre- 
servation and to the continuance of their business as much as 
their running expenses, and should therefore be added to the 
Operating expenses before “ net earnings,” within the meaning 
of the charter, could be ascertained. The Government insisted 
that no such addition should be made, and that the “ net earn- 
ings” referred to by the act were the entire surplus remaining 
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after operating expenses were paid, without regard to interest 
on any part of the funded debt. So that, although in any year 
this surplus should be just sufficient or even insufficient to pay 
the first mortgage interest, the Government was still entitled to 
five per cent. on account of its second mortgage bonds, in pre- 
ference even to claims of the first mortgage creditors. Thus, 
although the Kansas Pacific Company was barely earning the 
interest on its first mortgage bonds beyond operating expenses, 
the Government has retained its transportation dues under this 
claim of “ five per cent. net earnings,” and has actually forced 
the company into bankruptcy. 

The Government also maintained that the companies had 
not only estimated their “net earnings,” and the five per cent. 
government dues thereon, on a wrong basis, but that under the 
clause of the act which required such five per cent. payments 
annually “after the road should be completed,” they were in 
arrears since July, 1869, when it was opened for business. To 
this the companies replied that from 1869 to September, 1874, 
the Government, notwithstanding their repeated applications 
had refused to accept the road as completed and to issue their 
land patents accordingly, and that it was inconsistent for the 
Government now to fix any other date as the date of comple- 
tion than that of its own acceptance. 

In order to enforce the government claim for these arrears, 
Congress directed the Attorney General “to commence suits 
in the proper Circuit Courts of the United States against the 
several roads which had been aided under the acts of 1862 
and 1864, and to prosecute the same with all convenient despatch 
to a final determination.” In pursuance of this direction, suits 
were brought in 1875; the first of these to be heard was one 
brought in the United States Circuit Court of California against 
the Central Pacific Company, demanding $1,800,000 as the 
accumulated five per cent. net earnings since 1869. In this 
suit the Government was again defeated, the Court holding 
that the obligation to pay the five per cent. did not accrue till 
one year after September, 1874, when the roads were accepted. 
A year from that time not having elapsed when the suit was 
commenced, it was held to have been prematurely brought 
and was dismissed. During the present summer, however, the 
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opposite view has been taken by the Court of Claims. Ina 
suit brought by the Union Pacific Company against the United 
States, that Court has held that the road was completed in 
1869. That the liability of the Company began at that date, 
and that interest on the bonded debt should not be deducted 
from the gross earnings before the net earnings are estimated. 
It now remains for the Supreme Court to determine between 
these conflicting decisions, which doctrine is correct, and until 
such final adjudication by the tribunal of last resort the ques- 
tions in dispute must be regarded as unsettled. 

While the litigation respecting these mooted questions was 
pending in the Courts the first session of the Forty-fifth 
Congress commenced in December, 1877. During the previous 
session the Senate Judiciary Committee had matured and pre- 
sented a bill “to alter and amend” the acts of 1862 and 1864 
relating to the Pacific Railroads for the purpose of compelling 
the companies to make annual payments to the Government 
beyond the half transportation dues and the five per cent. net 
earnings which alone those acts required toward extinguishing 
the government loan. The railroad companies had also pre- 
pared a proposition which they brought forward in the form 
of a bill “to create a sinking fund for the liquidation of 
the government bonds,” etc., and the Senate Railroad Commit- 
tee presented a third bill with a similar title and object. 

The proposition of the railroad companies was substantially 
to the following effect: That the Government should take 
back from each company six millions of acres of land in 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah, at a valuation of 
$1.25 per acre, and should credit the amount of the aggregate 
valuation (seven and a half millions of dollars) to each com- 
pany as the foundation of a sinking fund, retaining such fund 
in the U. S. Treasury, and allowing six per cent. interest 
thereon ; that such sinking fund should be farther increased 
by the retained transportation dues already in the hands of the 
Government, to the amount of one million dollars for each com- 
pany; and that each company should pay in annually to the 
fund such amount as would at six per cent. interest enable it 
to pay off the government bonds, principal and interest, by the 
year 1905, or six years after their latest maturity. 
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With respect to their proposal to return the granted 
lands in the regions specified, the companies said that these 
lands, since the building of the road, have become valuable for 
grazing uses, and are with the government lands adjoining 
them in demand for that purpose at rates even greater than 
$1.25 per acre. That for such use, however, they must be sold 
in large tracts of from 50,000 to 100,000 acres, located with 
reference to the water supply and other requisite natural 
features. But as they are now are held in alternate rectangu- 
lar sections of 640 acres each, “ like a checker board,” by the 
Government and the companies, some of which contain the 
only streams for many square miles while others are totally 
destitute of water, they are completely unsaleable, and are 
overrun by trespassers who take advantage of this divided 
ownership to benefit themselves without paying tribute to any- 
body. That it is therefore for the best interest both of the 
Government and the companies that the proposed transfer 
should be made, and that from the necessity of the case such 
transfer to one of the two parties is sure eventually to come. 
In the meantime they complain that these lands so “ manifi- 
cently deeded to them by the Government as a generous gift,” 
are not only worthless to them in their present shape but are a 
heavy burden of expense owing to the oppressive local taxa- 
tion to which they are subjected as railroad property. Says 
Mr. Huntington in his argument before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, ‘They tax the lands and make the railroad property 
pay everything. One year we paid $39,000 gold tax in one 
county. I guess it was seven-eighths of the tax paid in the 
county; they will tax these lands right away from us. If 
the Government had them they would not. They get up a 
little ring and form a county with perhaps no property in it 
at all, and what do they find? They find thirty or forty 
miles of railroad track and the lands. They will run a 
county from the taxes on that. A person living here has not 
much idea how they do things in that outlying country.” And 
he intimated to the Committee that if the Government thought 
the valuation too high at $1.25 per acre they might have 
the lands at almost any rate they might choose, as, although 
valuable and marketabie in proper shape, they are in their 
present form a ruinous possession. 
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With regard to the extension of time for payment to five 
years beyond the maturity of the bonds the companies sug- 
gested that the request was not unreasonable in view of their 
proposition to pay the greater part of them within twenty 
years from their date or several years before any of them are 
due, and in view of the farther fact that the road was 
opened for government use seven years before the time named 
in the charter. This early construction they show was accom- 
plished at a vastly increased expense to the companies in the 
cost of construction, but to a more than corresponding advan- 
tage to the Government and the public. Apart from the 
immense political and commercial benefits accruing from this 
early opening of the road, they estimate that the direct sav- 
ing to the national treasury during the seven years thus 
saved, would if funded at six per cent., more than cancel the 
whole amount of government bonds at their maturity. 

Notwithstanding these suggestions, the proposition of the 
companies was ignored in Congress, and scouted as “impu- 
dent” by the public press.) The Jands so “ valuable” when 
granted to the companies, although then remote and inac- 
cessible, became “ worthless” when the companies proposed 
to return them to the Government traversed by a national 
thoroughfare, on the edge of civilized society and in demand 
for occupancy. And the request that five years extension 
of time might be allowed for final payment, although coupled 
with security for the whole debt and the prepayment of its 
greater portion was regarded as little less than insulting to the 
generous and forbearing nation which had already been bene- 
fited tenfold the amount of its investment. The bill pro- 
posed by the Companies therefore made no progress beyond its 
presentation and dropped entirely out of the consideration of 
Congress. 

The bill presented by the Railroad Committee was accom- 
panied by a report in which the Committee took the ground 
that whatever might be the legal merits of the questions in 
controversy between the Government and the corporations it 
was best for both parties to “reach some common ground 
whereby their several interests may be conserved and their 
conflicting views relative thereto fairly, justly, and equitably 
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adjusted.” They therefore decline to discuss these questions 
of legal right, and devote themselves to considering not ‘ what 
Congress has the power to do,” but what it “ may most wisely 
do, in view of the past history, the present condition, and 
the future prospects of the roads.” They suggest that “ one of 
the greatest interests that the Government and the people can 
have in these roads is in the maintenance of a high standard 
of perfection, assuring rapid and safe transportation of freight and 
passengers over the lines.” That ‘‘to impose harsh terms upon 
these companies, and to exact from them burdensome and 
embarrassing payments” would not only result in vexatious liti- 
gation, but if sustained by the Courts would impair the credit 
and finances of the companies, endanger the safety of the 
roads, and cause an increase of their rates of charge, to the 
serious injury of the public and an increased cost to the Gov- 
ernment. They announce: therefore that in framing their bill 
they have endeavored “to meet the subject in a spirit of prac- 
tical adjustment, in order to secure to the United States 
ultimate repayment of the full amount of advances to these 
corporations without harsh or unnecessary embarrassment to 
them.” 

The principal features of the plan presented by the Railroad 
Committee were as follows: The commencement of a sinking 
fund by crediting the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
Companies respectively with one million dollars from the re- 
tained transportation dues belonging to them in the hands of 
the Government. Each company to pay to such sinking fund 
annually one million dollars until October 1, 1900. The sink- 
ing fund to bear interest at six per cent., and its amount to be 
applied on the Ist day of October, 1900, to the liquidation of 
the government bonds. The balance remaining unpaid by 
the companies to be then divided into fifty equal parts, one 
part to be paid semi-annually with interest by the corpora- 
tions, thus extinguishing the whole debt by 1925. This propo- 
sition of the Government to be accepted by the companies 
before it should be binding on them, and if after such accept- 
ance they should fail to perform any of its conditions, Congress 
to have full power to alter, amend, or repeal this act with 
respect to the company so making default. It was well under- 
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stood that this bill, if passed, would be accepted by the com- 
panies as an adjustment of the controversy, but although 
strongly supported by several of the ablest lawyers in the 
Senate, the general sentiment was against it as offering too 
liberal terms of settlement and it failed to obtain a majority 
support. 

The bill presented by the Judiciary Committee and which 
passed the Senate by a vote of 41 to 19, and shortly after- 
wards the House almost without debate and with but two dis- 
senting voices, was of a far more radical character. As this 
enactment is one of the greatest importance not only with 
respect to the companies whose rights and interests it imme- 
diately affects, but indirectly to all parties who deal with the 
Government and rely on its good faith to maintain unchanged 
their contract rights, so long as they fulfill on their part their 
contract obligations, we shall consider its provisions with some 
particularity. And as preliminary to this it will be necessary to 
bring together into one view those provisions of the charter by 
which the Government granted its subsidy of bonds, the con- 
ditions of the grant as therein stated, the terms of payment 
which they prescribed, and the limitations within which Con- 
gress agreed to restrict itself with respect to any future change 
of this organic law or alteration of its proffered terms. 

The only part of any act in which the issue of the bonds is 
provided for is Section 5 of the act of 1862. By the same 
section it is enacted that “to secure the repayment to the 
United States as hereinafter provided of the amount of said 
bonds so issued and delivered to said company, together with 
all interest thereon which shall have been paid by the United 
States, the issue of said bonds and delivery to said company 
shall ipso facto constitute a first mortgage [by act of 1864 
changed to a ‘second mortgage’] on the whole line of the rail- 
road and telegraph, together with the rolling stock, fixtures, and 
property of every kind and description,” and that “on the 
refusal or failure of the company to redeem said bonds, or any 
part of them, the whole road with all the rights, functions, im- 
munities and appurtenances thereto belonging ” should be taken 
possession of by the United States. 

Section 6 then declares in express language the condition of 
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the grants (and under the well settled rule of construction 
expressio unius, exclusio alterius, their sole condition), viz: “ And 
be it further enacted, that the grants aforesaid are made upon 
condition that said company shall pay said bonds at maturity 
and shall keep said railroad and telegraph line in repair and 
use, and shall at all times transmit despatches over said telegraph 
line, and transport mails, troops, and munitions of war, supplies 
and public stores upon said railroad for the Government when- 
ever required by any department so to do, and that the Govern- 
ment shall at all times have the preference in the use of the 
same for the purposes aforesaid (at fair and reasonable rates of 
compensation, not to exceed the amounts paid by private par- 
ties for the same kind of service), and all compensation [by 
act of 1864 changed to “one-half the compensation”] for 
services rendered for the Government, shall be applied to the 
payment of said bonds and interest until the whole amount is 
fully paid. * * * And after said road is completed until said 
bonds and interest are paid, at least five per centum of the net 
earnings of said road shall also be annually applied to the pay- 
ment thereof.” 

And again (Section 17), it is enacted that “in case said com- 
pany or companies shall fail to comply with the terms and con- 
ditions of this act, by not completing said road and telegraph 
and branches within a reasonable time, or by not keeping the 
same in repair and use, Congress may pass any act to insure 
the speedy completion of said road and branches, or to put the 
same in repair and use,” &., &c. And finally, in Section 18, 
to guard still farther against any apprehensions of Government 
interference with the companies, or their contract relations in 
case they should faithfully build the roads and perform the 
conditions of the grants as previously specified, a limited power 
of amendment to the charter is alone reserved in the following 
words. 

“ And the better to accomplish the object of this act, namely, 
to promote the public interest and welfare by the construction 
of said railroad and telegraph line, and keeping the same in 
working order, and to secure to the Government at all times, 
but particularly in time of war, the use and benefits of the 
same for postal, military, and other purposes, Congress may at 
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any time, having due regard for the rights of said Companies named 
herein, add to, alter, amend and repeal this act.” 

The act of 1864, as we have already seen, was passed by 
Congress two years after, not for the purpose of restricting the 
privileges granted by the act of 1862, but avowedly to enlarge 
them, those offered by that act having proved inadequate to 
attract the desired and needful aid of private parties to the 
work. It is of course a distinct enactment, passed by a different 
Congress, and bears the title “An Act to amend an act entitled 
“an act to aid in constructing a railroad and telegraph line from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean,” etc. It contains twenty- 
two sections, some of them repealing portions of the act of 
1862, some enlarging the privileges granted, and others embrac- 
ing entirely new matter. In all its parts it refers to the act of 
1862 as a separate act, “ the act to which this act is amendatory.” 
It effects its changes in it by specific reference to the portions 
amended, either by citation of the section or quotation of the 
language, or its substance. It increases the amount of the 
grants as respects the lands, and changes the security and terms 
of payment as respects the government bonds, but nowhere 
does it suggest that “the conditions of the grants” or “the 
object of the act” are different from those above recited in the 
act of 1862. Nowhere is there a reference to the limited right 
of amendment reserved by the act of 1862 as a part of that 
act which is designed to be amended, but it closes with the fol- 
lowing section: “Section 22. And be it further enacted, that 
Congress may at any time alter, amend or repeal this act.” 

There was considerable discussion in Congress over the pas- 
sage of this amendatory act of 1864, but one will search in 
vain through the debates for any intimation by friend or foe that 
this last section was regarded as vesting in Congress the right 
to “alter, amend and repeal” at its discretion or caprice, any 
and every provision of the contract embraced in the act of 
1862. So far from this, when it was proposed to amend the bill 
by requiring the company to perform government service free 
of charge, Mr. Stevens declared without being controverted, that 
it would be a violation of the contract contained in the act of 
1862 and an unfair alteration of its fundamental conditions. “I 
hope,” he said, “ that every facility will be given by the Govern- 
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ment for the building of this road, and that least of all it will 
not violate the original Jaw or charter under which this com- 
pany was organized.” “Ido not think it fair and legitimate 
now to go back to the original law and attempt to change its 
entire scope and meaning and thereby defeat its object after men 
have invested their money, relying on its provisions.” Such 
was the language in Congress when capital was timid of embark- 
ing in the enterprise, and when it was necessary to encourage 
it with a strong assurance that the Government would abide by 
its original contract unimpaired. And if asa question of good 
faith such scruples were worthy of consideration in 1864 when 
the road was scarcely commenced, with how much greater force 
are they now invested, nine years after its opening, when it 
has been fully and fairly completed and operated according to 
the terms of the contract, has already saved to the government 
treasury more than the amount of its advances, and has re- 
turned to the nation in the enhanced value of the public prop- 
erty, and in the direct public benefits it has conferred at least 
five fold the amount of the national loan ; and when moreover 
its securities amounting to over a hundred millions of dollars 
are held by thousands who purchased them in reliance on the 
fidelity of the Government to its own agreements as expressed 
in the existing charter of the road. 

Quite different, however, was the point of view from which the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate in March, 1878, considered 
the subject. In their report presented by Senator Thurman, 
introducing their bill, they do not even allude to any equities 
in favor of the corporations, or the holders of their stock or 
securities, or to any obligation on the part of the Government 
in fairness and good faith to abide by its contract even at the 
risk of loss. Ignoring all those considerations, the Judiciary 
Committee devote themselves simply to an argument in favor 
of altering the charter. Their process of reasoning is interest- 
ing and significant. The first consideration they advance is 
that the companies are able to pay more to the Government 
annually than their charter requires—and the Committee add, 
“we think their net earnings will not be less in the future.” 
This point disposed of they next inquire whether Congress has 
the legal right to alter the terms of the contract, the companies 
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having fulfilled its obligations on their part. Here the act of 
1862 first engages their attention as reserving to Congress no 
right to alter, amend, or repeal the charter, except “in order to 
promote the construction of the railroad and telegraph line, and 
keeping the same in working order, and to secure to the Govern- 
ment at all times, but particularly in time of war, the use and 
benefits of the same for postal, military and other purposes.” 
The reply of the Committee to this, is, at least, ingenious. 
They say, “were this limited interpretation placed on the 
reservation, it would not in the opinion of your Committee 
defeat the bill they report. For, although said roads and tele- 
graph lines have been constructed, yet it is manifest, having 
reference to their pecuniary condition, that some such measure 
as that now recommended is necessary in order to keep them in 
working order, and to secure to the Government at all times the 
use and benefit of the same(!) It needs no argument to prove 
that insolvent corporations, or corporations in danger of insolv- 
ency [i.e. twenty years hence when the government bonds 
mature], cannot be relied upon to furnish the Government the 
benefits contemplated by said act.” But evidently considering 
this point rather a strained one, they fall back on another, viz: 
“Tt cannot be denied that the right [of alteration] reserved in 
the amendatory act of 1864 is as broad as words can make it.” 
In response to the objection, “that this right applies only to 
the act of 1864, and does not authorize any alteration or 
amendment of the act of 1862,” the Committee say that “ were 
this so it would not defeat the bill of your Committee, for it 
might well be sustained as an amendment to the act of 1864.” 
To recognize the act of 1864 ag a separate statute, however, 
was to take dangerous ground, from which the Committee get 
off as soon as possible. ‘But it seems to your Committee,” 
the report proceeds, “that said acts should be considered in 
part materia, as constituting for purposes of interpretation but 
one act, and that consequently the power to alter, amend or 
repeal reserved in the act of 1864, which is the last expression 
of the legislative will, applies to both said acts.” They cite no 
authorities to sustain this view, but refer to various judicial 
decisions in support of the undisputed doctrine, that privileges 
granted to corporations which become detrimental to the public 
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interest may be repealed, whether such power of repeal is 
reserved or not by their charters. As, however, this does not 
quite reach the case of a mere business contract between the 
Government and the corporations for the loan and repayment 
of money, the Committee are prepared to go a little farther if 
necessary, and to assert the full power of Congress in any case 
to repeal or alter the terms of a bargain, “ especially if the other 
contracting party is a corporation, public, or quasi public.” 
They say, “No State can make a law impairing the obligation 
of a contract because that is prohibited by the Federal Consti- 
tution. But there is no such prohibition upon Congress ; and as 
it is a fundamental principle that one Congress cannot limit 
the constitutional powers of a subsequent Congress, it may be 
argued that no mere corporate franchise can be granted by one 
Congress that a subsequent Congress may not alter, amend, or 
repeal.” And so being satisfied that the companies are rich 
enough to pay more, and that Congress has the legal power to 
make them, the Committee regard the whole subject es conclu- 
sively disposed of and recommend the passage of their bill. 

In pursuance of these advanced views of Congressional 
powers over contracts irrespective of governmental justice and 
good faith, the Judiciary Committee Bill provided substantially 
as follows : 

First, That from and after June 30, 1878, the “ net earnings” 
mentioned in the act of 1862 shall be ascertained by deducting 
from the gross earnings of the Railroad Companies their ex- 
penses of operating and repair, and their payments of first 
mortgage interest, but no other interest payments whatever, 
“and the foregoing provision shall be deemed and taken as an 
amendment to the act of 1864 as well as of the act of 1862.” 

Second, That the Government shall hereafter retain the whole 
amount of its annual transportation dues to the companies, one 
half to be applied to paying the current interest on the govern- 
ment bonds, and the other half to a sinking fund for the pay- 
ment of the principal. 

Third, That the Central Pacific Company shall pay annually 
in cash to the Government $1,200,000, and the Union Pacific 
Company $850,000, or so much respectively as shall make the 
annual amount carried to the sinking fund twenty-five per cent. 
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of the net earnings of each road estimated as above provided. 
Except that if in any year either company a/ler actually paying 
its first mortgage interest should not have twenty-five per cent. 
of its net earnings left to meet the government demands, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may remit the deficiency. 

Fourth, That any officer or stockholder who shall vote, make, 
or receive any dividend while any of the above required pay- 
ments shall be in default, “shall be liable to the United States 
for the amonnt of such dividends ;’’ and to knowingly vote, 
declare, make, or pay such dividend shall be punishable “ by a 
fine not exceeding $10,000, and by imprisonment not exceeding 
one year.” 

Fifth (Section 9), That all indebtedness to the United States, 
“whether payable presently or not, and all sums required to be 
paid to the United States, or into the Treasury, or into the 
sinking fund under this act, or under the acts of 1862 and 1864, 
or otherwise, are hereby declared to bea lien on all the property, 
estate, rights and franchises of every description granted by the 
United States to any of said companies respectively or jointly, 
and also upon all the estate and property, real, personal, and 
mixed, assets and income of the said several railroad companies 
respectively, from whatever source derived, subject to any lawfully 
prior and paramount mortgage lien or claim thereon.”* 

Sixth. That any failure for six months by either company 
“to perform all and singular the requirements of this act, and 
of the acts hereinbefore mentioned and of any other act relating 
to said company, shall operate as a forfeiture of all the rights, 
privileges, grants and franchises derived or obtained by it from 
the United States; and it shall be the duty of the Attorney- 
General to cause such forfeiture to be judicially enforced.” 

Seventh. (Section 12) “That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued or taken in any wise to affect or impair the right of 


* This astonishing section was only at the last moment amended by adding the 
following clause. ‘‘ But this section shall not be construed to prevent said com- 
panies respectively from using and disposing of any of their property or assets in 
the ordinary, proper, and lawful course of their current business, in good faith 
and for valuable consideration.” It is obvious that as reported by the Com- 
mittee, the section amounted to confiscation of the whole “ property, assets, and 
income” of the companies, and precluded them from paying a dollar for even 
current expenses, and from selling an acre of land or a pound of old iron. 
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Congress at any time hereafter, further to alter, amend or repeal 
the said acts hereinbefore mentioned; and this act shall be 
subject to alteration, amendment or repeal as in the opinion of 
Congress, justice or the public welfare may require. And 
nothing herein contained shall be held to deny, exclude or impair 
any right or remedy in the premises now existing in favor of 
the United States.” 

Fighth. (Section 18) “That each and every of the provisions 
in this act contained, shall severally and respectively be deemed, 
taken and held as in alteration and amendment of said act of 
1862, and of said act of 1864 respectively, and of both said 
acts.” 

This extraordinary bill, which was justly characterized in 
the Senate as “one of the most deliberate attacks upon the 
rights of property and contract in the aanals of legislation,” 
afterwards passed both Houses of Congress by large majorities 
and is now the law of the land. That its provisions are in 
many respects a wide variation from the offers and promises 
which Congress held out to the companies in 1862 and 1864, 
as considerations for building the road, its supporters freely 
admit. That Congress has no constitutional or moral right to 
impair the obligations of a contract is also conceded. Notwith- 
standing the intimation which we have cited from the report, 
that Congress may alter contracts because it is not prohibited 
from so doing by the Federal Constitution, the better doctrine 
had been admitted by Mr. Thurman during a previous debate 
on the bill that Congress had no such power because it is not 
conferred by the Federal Constitution. But the claim made by 
the supporters of the bill was, as we have seen, that the reserva- 
tion to alter or amend the act of 1864, binds the companies as 
a part of the contract of 1862, and Senator Thurman declared 
in the course of the debate in language which reads more like 
sarcasm than sincerity, that ‘the companies by accepting the act 
of 1864 consented to this unlimited power of Congress to alter, 
amend, or repeal, and gladly consented to it, for they were get- 
ting the greatest bargain that ever corporations obtained from 
any Government on the face of the earth.” 

It may be that the corporations in 1864, relying on the good 
faith of the Government to abide by its “bargain” as then 
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agreed upon, considered that they were obtaining a liberal con- 
tract, though it is certain that not only then but for three years 
afterwards they found it difficult to convitice others of the fact. 
It may be that they accepted the act of 1864 under an idea that 
it was in fact, what it professed to be, an enlargement of Govern- 
ment “generosity” previously inadequate. But if they did they 
must have felt in 1878, much the same bewilderment at their 
mistake as the victim of the thimble rigger experiences when he 
sees his expected gains swept swiftly off the board, and learns for 
the first time what cover “ the little joker” was under. 

It will be impossible in the brief space allotted to us to dis- 
cuss fully all the provisions of this act (several of which indeed 
we have been compelled to omit in our analysis), and we must 
content ourselves with a very hasty review of the general fea- 
tures we have mentioned. It will be observed that it first 
assumes to impose its own construction on the words “net 
earnings” as used in the original contract, without regard to 


the meaning of those words which was had by both parties 
when the contract was made. And accordingly Senator Thur- 
man, when reminded that the meaning of the words “ net earn- 
ings ” in the act of 1862 was now before the Courts for adjudi- 


cation, replied that he was “ not willing to wait for the slow 
process of litigation. ‘“It would be no objection to me,” he 
added, “if the Supreme Court were to decide to-day that the 
companies’ interpretation of ‘net earnings’ is the true inter- 
pretation. All I should have to say would be that there is so 
much the more necessity for this legislation to secure the 
Government. That would be all I should have to say in 
reply to that.” With a shrewd reference, however, to the 
possibility that the decision of the Courts on this point 
might be in the Government’s favor, the act while “ amending ” 
the sense of the words for the future has carefully guarded 
against waiving the claim of the Government based upon its 
own interpretation of them in the past, and provides that this 
amendment “shall not affect any right of the United States or 
of either of said railroad companies existing prior thereto.” 
Having thus amended a new meaning into the language of the 
original bargain, the next step is to alter the language itself. 
The Supreme Court had checked a previous attempt to collect 
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from the companies annually on account of the government 
loan anything more than the terms of the loan required them 
to pay, viz: one-half of the transportation dues and five per 
cent. of their net earnings. The effect of the original con- 
tract having thus been judicially settled, nothing remained 
but to change it out and out, and they are now subjected to 
paying all the transportation dues and twenty-five per cent. of 
their “net earnings” as computed under the amended rule. It 
is easy to see that this enormous increase of annual liability of 
the companies antecedent to the accruing interest on their 
funded debts of the second and third classes (the Union Pacific 
alone has over twenty millions of land grant and sinking fund 
bonds), might in a dull or unfortunate season or under the 
future competition which is preparing on both sides of them, 
imperil their ability to meet their obligations and result not 
only in ruin to the companies but in wide spread disaster to 
the holders of these securities. Nevertheless the rights of these 
holders, which any Court of Equity would protect against 
alterations of prior contracts, are absolutely ignored by the new 
law. Even the first mortgage bondholders, whose interests 
it professes to recognize, are exposed to a similar sacrifice, for 
the law by appropriating the revenues of the roads to pay the 
government bonds before they become due, has given them 
priority over those of the first mortgage, and leaves to the latter 
as security only what will remain after the government loan 
has been paid, principal and interest in cash. Moreover the 
11th section provides that “in case of failure for six months” 
by the companies to pay these new demands of the Govern- 
ment, or any government claim under this “or any other act of 
Congress or right of the United States,” the Attorney-General 
shall seize the roads, and in such case what would the first 
mortgage securities be worth? Nor is this all. The first 
mortgage creditors quite as much as any others are interested 
that the road should be maintained in the best possible condi- 
tion; that its general credit should be high, and its finances 
unembarrassed, and that the owners of the property should be 
free to manage its affairs in such way as best to promote the 
prosperity of the enterprise. The 9th section, however 
(although by the amendment to which we have adverted, it has 
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been modified from actual confiscation), still prevents the 
companies from accumulating a dollar iu their treasury in 
advance as a fund for the most pressing contingencies, from 
incurring any expenses for the enlargement of their business 
by building branches or otherwise, or from making any provi- 
sion whatever by sinking funds to redeem even their first 
mortgage bonds. The section referred to makes all liabilities 
to the United States whatever, present or future, a lien on all 
the property, estate, and franchises, of the companies, “subject 
to any lawfully prior and paramount claim thereon,” but prop- 
erty may be “actually used and disposed of in the ordinary, 
proper, and lawful course of current business, in good faith and 
for valuable consideration.” It is obvious that there is nothing 
here to protect a sinking fund accumulated for the payment of 
first mortgage bonds which have not matured, against seizure 
by the Government to pay its second mortgage bonds that have 
matured; nor can the companies take up or buy in their first 
mortgage bonds in advance, for that would not be “in the 
ordinary, proper, and lawful course of their current business.” 

It was suggested, during the discussions over this act, that 
the validity of these amendments to the contract or some of 
them would probably be tested in the Courts; accordingly the 
law has forestalled any such purpose on the part of the com- 
panies. A suit of this character would occupy at least a year 
before it could be decided, and the act provides, as we have 
already seen, that a failure by the corporations “for six months” 
to comply with any requirement of this or any other act 
(whether such failure be willful or not, and whether it be 
unavoidable or not), shall ipso facto “ operate as a forfeiture of 
all their rights, privileges, and franchises,” “and it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney-General to cause such forfeiture to be 
judicially enforced.” Of course under this section the roads 
would be seized before a judicial decision as to the validity of 
the act could be obtained and almost before the suit could be 
fairly begun. 

And finally, in order to leave ample room for any farther 
illustration of the “liberality” and “ generosity” of the 
Government in making the original “bargain,” the right is 
expressly asserted, to impose new constructions to any extent 
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on the meanings of the acts of 1862 and 1864, and that both 
they and “this act, shall be subject to alteration, amendment, 
or repeal, as in the opinion of Congress, justice or the public 
welfare may require.” What future possibilities may be con- 
tained in this reservation may be imagined from the claim 
strongly insisted upon by Senator Thurman, that it would be 
quite legitimate for the Government when its bonds mature to 
demand compound interest from the companies, or rather (let us 
give his words exactly) “interest upon the instalments of inte- 
rest as it [the Government] paid them.” “That,” the Senator 
assures us, “is not compounding interest because the interest 
upon each instalment of interest paid by the Government 
would run continually without rest until the maturity of the 
bonds ; but it will be found to add immensely to the sum 
which will then be due the Government and carry it far 
beyond 200 millions.” It is certain that the acts of 1862 and 
1864 make no reference whatever to such interest upon interest, 
and the Senator’s distinction between it and compounding 
interest may not be very apparent, but it is quite superfluous 
to discuss any questions arising on these points, when the limit 
to the obligations that may be imposed on the roads is made 
quite irrespective of all rules of legal or judicial construction, 
and is such only “as in the opinion of Congress, justice or 
[notice the conjunction !] the public welfare may require.” 

Our limits will not permit us to review the debates which 
preceded the passage of this act, but it would be unjust to the 
minority in the Senate who opposed it with vigor, ability, and 
learning, not to refer briefly to the fact that the positions 
assumed in its support were contested upon grounds of good 
faith, justice, and judicial authority. We have already seen 
that the Railroad Committee rested their bill not on any con- 
clusions as to the legal right or the constitutional power of 
Congress to alter a contract, and chose to consider only the 
questions of good faith and honor involved in the proceeding. 
Nevertheless in answer to the adjudications cited by the Judici- 
ary Committee to the effect that corporation charters are always 
under the control of the legislature, it was pointed out that 
these decisions relate to the power of Government in its char- 
acter as a sovereignty, and not at all to its legal rights as a 
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party to a contract. Numerous authorities, and decisions of 
the highest Courts were cited to sustain the distinction. 
“When,” says Judge Grier of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Elliott vs. Voorst (8 Wallace, Jr., 
802,) ‘the Government of the United States becomes a partner 
in a trading corporation such as that of the United States 
Bank, it divests itself so far as concerns the transactions of that 
Company, of its sovereign character, and takes that of a 
citizen.” Of course it follows that in this capacity, as a vol- 
untary party to a contract it is as much bound by the agree- 
ment as the other party, and has no more right than the other 
to change it without mutual consent. As to the ciaim that 
Congress acquired unlimited power of alteration by the closing 
section of the act of 1864, it was denied that such a construc- 
tion could be sustained without violently wresting that clause 
from its proper connection, and its obvious meaning, and with- 
out ignoring the general rule that the repeal of amendatory 
acts revives the provisions of the original statutes. It is clear 
that if its application can be so stretched over the whole act of 
1862, no contractor with the Government and no holder of 
government securities can ever be safe. Suppose the act of 
1864 or some subsequent act had granted but one new privilege 
(the right to cut telegraph poles for instance on the public 
lands), coupled with the clause, “ this act shall be subject to be 
altered, amended or repealed at the pleasure of Congress.” 
Could it be legally or justly claimed that because the act 
related to the Pacific Railroads, it was therefore in pari materia 
with all previous acts, and that whenever the corporations 
should cut down a single telegraph pole by virtue of its per- 
mission, they thereby gave to Congress full power to alter, 
amend, or repeal all previous contracts, even such as it had 
pledged itself to maintain unimpaired? Or suppose an act to 
be passed that the interest on the gold-bearing bonds of the 
United States might be paid one month in advance, “ provided 
that this act shall be subject to amendment, alteration, or 
repeal.” Would Congress under the unlimited right of repeal 
thus reserved be justified in subsequently repealing the orig- 
inal contract that the principal and interest of the loan should 
be payable in gold, and in making it payable thereafter in silver 
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or greenbacks? Yet this is the doctrine contended for by Mr. 
Thurman and sustained by the majority of the Senate, and it 
will be well if it does not come back for their future considera- 
tion in some form in which repudiation of the public obliga- 
tions and the public faith will be more odious though not more 
real than in the case of the Pacific Railroad charters. It is a 
fundamental doctrine of law and of reason that a contract im- 
plies mutuality of obligation. But the right in one party to 
change or repudiate the bargain at pleasure, whether it results 
from general principles or from express reservation, destroys 
such mutuality, and with it the contract relation. And if the 
stipulated terms of a loan are, in, the case of a corporation, not 
a contract but one of those mere corporate franchises, “* which,” 
say the Judiciary Committee, “any subsequent Congress may 
alter, amend or repeal,” then they would not be a contract in 
the case of an individual. But as no stronger instance of a 
contract can well be imagined, it would seem to follow that 
Congress is incapable by any act of binding the Government 
to private parties in any contract relation whatever. 

It is surprising that these views had so little influence in 
Congress, and especially in the minds of members of both 
Houses who have heretofore jealously guarded the public faith. 
In reading over the debates, however, and the comments of 
the public press while the measure was pending, perhaps a 
partial explanation may be discovered: Allusions to “Credit 
Mobilier frauds,’ and the cry of “bribery and corruption by 
railroad lobbyists who swarm on the floors of Congress,” were 
copiously used to deter from opposition to the bill and with 
their usual paralyzing effect. The companies were stigmatized 
as “rich and powerful corporations which have for years been 
defying the law, and are now seeking to defraud the public 
treasury.” It was of little consequence that the ‘“ Credit 
Mobilier frauds” were a myth, and that the Railroad companies, 
especially in their present hands, were in no way identified with 
the Credit Mobilier. As to railroad lobbyists, one Senator at 
least declared that he had heard much of their presence but 
never to his knowledge had seen any. But if they had been 
as numerous and as active as a swarm of Kansas locusts, they 
could have availed but little against the clamors and the 
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threats of that greatest of lobby agencies, the newspaper press, 
which with one voice demanded the passage of the bill of the 
Judiciary Committee. That the parties affected by the bill 
were corporations was a fact which could not be gainsayed. 
One Senator referred to “the enormous salaries received by 
officers of these corporations,” and informed the country 
that “this money comes from the Government, and every 
dollar represents the sweat and the toil of some of its 
citizens.” Another Senator sarcastically alluded to an oppo- 
nent of the bil] as one who “ would fold his hands and allow 
himself to be placed into a bag and placed in the custody of 
the Union Pacific Railroad.” “Give a dog a bad name” and 
there are few who will interest themselves to vindicate his 
character or to avert his inevitable fate. But one who com- 
pares the congressional discussions over this act of 1878 with 
those in 1862 and 1864 without reference to intermediate con- 
troversies will learn new lessons on the gratitude of republics 
and the value of government promises. Nothing is more 
manifest throughout the debates of 1862 and 1864 than that 
Congress considered that the construction of the road and the 
immense political and material benefit to be derived by the 
country therefrom would bring so full a compensation for its 
loan of government credit that provision for pecuniary pay- 
ment was of subordinate consequence. The immense saving 
in the expense of government transportation which was antici- 
pated, was constantly referred to as amounting to an offset to 
the annual interest on the government bonds and even largely 
to the principal itself. This saving has been more than real- 
ized. From nearly eight millions prior to 1862 (during the 
Mormon war it was eighteen millions) it has fallen to about 
two and a quarter millions in 1877. In fact, as the Govern- 
ment has for years retained the whole amount and not paid the 
roads a dollar, it should be more properly said to have been 
absolutely annihilated. The eight millions thus annually 
saved, if counted according to the spirit of the grant as 
eight millions annually repaid, not only extinguishes the 
interest on the government bonds, but the principal also long 
before maturity. Nay more. We have already seen that the 
saving to the Government during the seven years between 
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1869 when the road was opened and 1874 the time fixed for 
its completion, would of itself form a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay off the national loan. Yet this reduction in pub- 
lic expense, so far from being credited to the road as a 
sort of payment, is now used as an argument to show that 
at this diminished rate of earnings from government service 
the loan will never be paid and the companies must therefore 
be compelled to pay more than the contract requires at what- 
ever loss to them, or risk to their creditors. 

In the foregoing review of the act of 1878, and the proceed- 
ings of Congress, we have not forgotten that under the acts of 
1862 and 1864 an obligation was imposed upon the companies 
to pay the government loan, principal and interest, at its 
maturity. If those acts specified no adequate mode of provid- 
ing for such repayment, it was, as we view them, because Con- 
gress trusted to the prudence and good faith of the companies 
to make such provision so far as possible. Should they fail to 
do so, it would not in our opinion justify the alteration of the 
contract, since this was one of the risks taken by Congress, as 
in the case of any lender who takes a long note for his loan. 
Nevertheless, any unnecessary neglect to make such provision, 
had it been shown by the companies, would have gone far to 
deprive them of any just sympathy in case of summary treat- 
ment within the letter of the law and the contract. It is 
because we believe the action of Congress in the premises to 
have been both illegal and unnecessary that we have felt moved 
to arraign it. The propositions submitted by the corporations, 
and by the Senate Committee on Railroads, were either of them 
adapted to save both the money of the Government and its 
honor, and even if the country had not already reaped full 
remuneration and tenfold more for the money it has invested 
in the roads, it could have far better afforded to make the small 
concessions of time which those propositions contemplated than 
to violate its good faith, sacrifice the rights of property and con- 
tract, and with more than Shylock’s rapacity alter its statement 
in order to grasp an advantage “not nominated in the bond.” In 
this point of view it is immaterial whether the companies were 
rich enough or not to be crippled by the spoliation. We care very 
little whether their stock and securities have risen or fallen in 
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Wall street since the act of 1878, although in fact the passage of 
that act has caused the Union Pacific Company to suspend its 
dividends. Questions of right and wrong are independent of 
such considerations. It does not justify a breach of law and 
justice, to insist that it will do no harm. Still more absurd 
and contemptible is it to parade as its pretext former acts of 
pretended “generosity” and ‘“ munificence.” It would be as 
sensible and as decent for the butcher to call on the lamb to 
submit his neck gratefully to the knife in consideration of the 
“ generosity” with which he has been fattened in order to be 
availed of as mutton. 

An act passed at the same session of Congress as supple- 
mental to the preceding, which establishes a board for auditing 
Pacific Railroad accounts, though stringent in its provisions is 
not open on principle to the strictures we have above applied. 
The statute professes for its object to secure to the Government 
a more constant and thorough inspection of the Pacific Rail- 
road accounts. So far as the object is merely to ensure a strict 
and faithful compliance with existing obligations, and not to 
obtain pretexts for future alterations of the original contract, 
the measure is unobjectionable, even if unnecessary. That it 
was unnecessary we have no sufficient information to aver. 
That it was needed in fact, we have the assurance of its 
originator, Senator Thurman; but on this subject at least, 
Senator Thurman has proved himself not the most reliable 
authority. In the debate on the other bill he maintained that 
the companies had already justly forfeited their charters by a 
persistent failure to make annual returns to the Secretary of 
the Treasury of various items, including a statement of their 
earnings, expenses, and indebtedness, as required by the act 
of 1862. Warming with the theme, he exclaimed,— 

“ Are those immaterial matters? I will not stop to discuss the importance of 
each and every of them though there is not one single requirement there that is 
not important as I could easily show. But take the last three which are intended 
to require each company to make a sworn statement to the Government so that 
the Government may know that it gets its five per cent. of its net earnings of 
the road; and now, what is the fact? Here are these Companies under this 
obligation—these Companies who have received such immense subsidies from the 
Government in lands and bonds, who never to this day have complied with that 
section of the law, and the Government cannot tell you to-day what are the net 
earnings of these railroad companies. I hold the proof in my hand.” 
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Unfortunately for the charge, it afterwards appeared and was 
explained to the Senator, that a statute passed in 1868 required 
the returns to be made thenceforward to the Secretary of the 
Interior instead of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that in 
the Interior Department all the reports were on file, regularly 
made in conformity with the law. 

This review of the relations between the Pacific Railroads 
and the Government, especially in connection with the proceed- 
ings at the late session of Congress, brief as it is, would be too 
incomplete without an allusion to the “ pro rata controversy,” in 
which the Union Pacific Company was for years arraigned 
before Congress and the public as a glaring and undisputed 
violator of law and its charter. The questions involved in that 
controversy, however, we must forbear to discuss, and it is the 
less necessary as a recent judicial decision has settled them on 
their merits. A mere explanatory statement must suffice. 

The act of 1864 required that “the several Companies 
authorized to construct the aforesaid roads [viz. the main 
line of the Pacific Road and its feeders], should operate and 
use said roads and telegraph for all purposes of communication 
and transportation so far as the Government and the public are 
concerned as one continuous line, and in such operation and 
use should afford and secure to each, equal facilities as to rates, 
time, and transportation without any discrimination of any kind 
in favor of the road or business of any or either of said Com- 
panies or adverse to the road or business of any or either of 
them.” It was claimed by the Kansas Pacific Road (which as we 
have seen in the previous article is a competing and rival road 
to the Union Pacific erected against the remonstrance of the 
latter out of one of its tributary feeders), that the Union Pacific 
Company habitually violated this legal requirement with respect 
to freight and passengers, which it received at Cheyenne from 
the Kansas Pacific for transportation farther west. The Union 
Pacific Company denied the charge and insisted that its rates 
of freight and fare were entirely consistent with its legal obli- 
gations. The dispute between the roads was submitted to the 
Courts, but pending the suit the Kansas Pacific Company 
appealed to Congress to compel the Union Pacific Company to 
accede to their demands. In December, 1877, the United 
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States Senate adopted a Resolution which assumed that the 
Union Pacific Company was habitually violating the law and 
inquired of the President “ what, if any, impediments existed 
which prevented him from compelling that Company to 
observe it.” The Resolution was referred by the President to 
the Attorney-General and the Secretary of the Interior, who 
gave the parties a hearing. In their report to the President 
they declined to accept the assumption on which the resolution 
was based, and advised that “the questions involved were judi- 
cial in their nature, in which evidence should be carefully and 
elaborately taken and the true construction of the law discussed, 
and that such an inquiry was already pending in the Courts.” 
Notwithstanding these suggestions, bills were prepared by 
committees both of the Senate and the House in accordance 
with the Kansas Pacific demands, supported by the public 
press, to compel the Union Pacific Company “to comply with 
the provisions of its charter and to operate its road and branches 
as one continuous line without discrimination.” These bills 
were still under discussion as late as May 8th, 1878, and with 
every prospect that some one of them would be passed, with 
little if any opposition. On that day, however, the deci- 
sion of the United States Circuit Court upon the disputed 
questions was received. The Court held the claim of the Kan- 
sas Pacific Company to be untenable, that the Union Pacific 
Company had a right to make the charges complained of, and 
were both reasonable and fully in accordance with their charter 
in so doing. Its language is clear and emphatic. ‘These 
reasons in my judgment fully justify the Union Pacific Road 
in charging a greater rate for transportation of persons and 
property west of Cheyenne than is found necessary east of that 
point. And the defendant [the Union Pacific Company] is 
not bound to transport the cars of, or passengers or freight 
carried by the plaintiff, [the Kansas Pacific Company] from 
Cheyenne to Ogden at one-half the regular through rates estab- 
lished by the defendant. Neither reason or justice requires 
this to be done. Nor can I believe that Congress ever intended 
to impose such an onerous burden on the defendant. No 
reasonable construction of the law will lead to such a conclu- 
sion. * * To compel the defendant to do -  ~ here 
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asked would be to require the defendant to discriminate in 
favor of the other roads, and against its own material interests. 
Such a result was never contemplated by the Government.” 
The controversies between the Pacific Railroads and the 
Government, which we have thus hastily reviewed, illustrate in 
a striking manner the inconvenience and the dangers arising to 
both parties out of business enterprises in which the Govern- 
ment and private persons are mutually concerned. The only 
safety for either, if there is any safety at all, must be found in 
such a complete and final adjustment of their several relations, 
obligations, and rights, as to take the subject forever out of the 
sphere of legislation and to leave all questions of dispute, where 
they are left in private affairs, to the adjudication of the Courts. 
When of two parties to a contract, one claims every right, even 
to that of alteration or repudiation, and has the power to enforce 
it, it is inevitable in the nature of things that such claim will be 
sooner or later asserted with oppression and injustice. Especially 
must this be the case where the stronger party is a Government, 
and more than all a democratic government, swayed as such 
governments so frequently are by the passions and prejudices 
and selfish or sectional interests of even small minorities of the 
general public. If in such case the other party is a private in- 
dividual there may be a chance that a sense of sympathy or of 
justice will afford a measure of protection. Butif it is a corpo- 
ration the hope of forbearance is largely diminished. In either 
case the exercise of power on the one side, will surely sooner 
or later be forestalled or averted by acts of corruption on 
the other, and the greater and richer the weaker party may be, 
the greater the evil and the more widespread and protracted 
the danger. Herein lies one of the most serious of the many 
objections to the legislation of 1878, which we have been con- 
sidering. By asserting an unlimited right in Congress to alter, 
amend, or repeal at its will the contract between the Govern- 
ment and the companies, the whole subject has been removed 
from the province of the Courts where alone it can properly and 
safely be left, and the foundation has been laid for the most 
enormous scandals of contending tyranny, and corruption, and 
for stock jobbing legislation of the most flagrant kind that have 
ever been known in our history. So long as the rights or privi- 
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leges of the companies are at the mercy of Congress, politicians 
and “ statesmen” of every grade will be sure to seize their oppor- 
tunities; political parties will be formed and bought and sold 
with the revenues of the road, and eventually that great and 
magnificent enterprise, now a pride and a glory to the nation, 
will be rather associated with recollections of public folly and 
disgrace. If any one deems these imaginings to be fanciful, or 
overdrawn, let him recall the history of the United States Bank, 
its connection with politicians, and parties, and party scandals 
especially in its later days, and consider what all this would have 
grown to had that institution been like a railroad stretching 
across the continent, incapable of annihilation, an indestructible, 
inexhaustible, and enormous source of political influence and 
intrigue, and of public and private corruption. 

Whether the companies will contest these laws in the Courts 
we know not, and with that we have nothing to do. Our pur- 
pose has been accomplished in reviewing the legislation itself, 
and in calling attention to its wrongs and its perils. Through 
a misapprehension of the facts in the public mind this action 
of Congress has not received the attention which it deserved 
and it has been generally received either with indifference or 


approval. We feel assured, however, that when the facts are 
known and the measures we have criticized are duly considered, 
a correct public sentiment will be awakened in full accord with 
what we have written. 
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Articte VI.—THE JAPANESE, AS COMPARED WITH 
THE ROMAN FAMILY. 


Mr. Kazvo Miura. 


[Among the addresses, delivered at the Commencement at Yale 
College, in June of the present year, were two of somewhat 
remarkable character. One was a Master’s Oration, delivered at 
the Commencement of the Law School, by Mr. Kazuo Miura, of 
Tokio, Japan, on “the Japanese as Compared with the Roman 
Family ;” and the other was the DeForest Prize Oration on “the 
Ancient and the Modern Jew,” by Mr. Louis Hood, of Newark, 
New Jersey, himself a Jew. As an illustration of the cosmopol- 
itan character of the students of our American colleges it may be 
mentioned that among the members of the various graduating 
classes of the different departments of the University were repre- 
sentatives from the continents of Asia, Africa, and South America, 
and from Ontario and Mexico. } 


NOTHING is more remarkable than the similarity, I might 
almost say the identity, which exists between the institution of 
the family in Japan and that of the “ familia” of the Romans ; 
remarkable because it shows that laws and institutions are 
creatures of forces and factors which act and counteract in the 
formation of society; remarkable because it repudiates the 
speculative theory which has deluded the intellectual world for 
centuries, that the unit of the primitive society was the indi- 
vidual instead of the family composed of individuals; remark- 
able because it is apparent that one could not have been derived 
from the other. Each had its own independent growth and 
development. The one faded away with the nation which gave 
it birth ; the distinctive features of the other can be traced at 
the present day. 

To give an account of a Japanese family is to repeat, with 
but slight modifications, that of the Roman “ familia” as stated 
in Gaius. The Japanese family is a corporation consisting of 
individuals. It is represented by the head of the family, cor- 
responding to the “pater familias” of the Romans. He is 
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generally the eldest male ascendant. In all transactions the 
family acts through him. It is he who has the status asa 
member of political society. It is he to whom laws and com- 
mands are addressed. It is he on whom duties are imposed. 
It is he to whom rights and privileges are granted. It is he 
on whom honors are conferred. Thus in all political affairs, he 
is the only one whose status is recognized ; in other words, the 
family through its head forms the unit of the social organ- 
ization. 

But the family is, in itself, a body politic in which its head 
is a despotic ruler. In the exercise of his power he is bound 
by no law. He is the law, the lawgiver, the judge, and the 
executioner. Not only is he entitled to all the acquisitions of 
his child in whatever manner derived, but he has the same 
absolute control over his person. He can inflict upon him 
corporal punishment however severe. He can expel him from 
the family, and send him abroad without the slightest pecuniary 
assistance. Nay more, he has the Jus vite et necis, the 
power of life and death. For him to deprive his child of life 
is not a crime, a murder, but the lawful exercise of a legal 
right. In this respect, all the members stand on the same 
footing. His wife is just as much under his control as his son 
or daughter or other descendants. 

On the other hand a heavy responsibility is placed on his 
shoulders. If he has the absolute control of property, he holds 
it in trust, as it were, for the family. He must look after the 
welfare of all its members. If one of them incurs an obliga- 
tion he is bound to discharge it. If one of them commits a 
tort or a crime he is responsible for the act. 

I have said that in the exercise of his power the head of 
the family is fettered by no restraints in the shape of law. 
But is there not anything to prevent him from abusing his 
authority ? The answer is, yes. In the first place, he is amen- 
able to public opinion; a power the force of which we can not 
over-estimate in a society where the law is comparatively in the 
primitive state. And by this term, I mean, not the opinion of 
the general public, but that which prevails in the particular 
sphere to which he belongs. Secondly, the idea of the unity 
of the family is so complete that each has an intense interest in 
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the well-being of the whole. This induces the father to exert 
his influence in the way most conducive to the happiness and 
comfort of all; resorting to his extraordinary power only when 
it is absolutely necessary. This also makes the children and 
other members of the family obey his authority cheerfully. 
Indeed as a matter of fact, harmony and codperation are charac- 
teristic features of a Japanese family. 

When the father dies the eldest son succeeds to the same 
rights over his mother as well as over his brothers and sisters. 
The father, however, has a right to disinherit the eldest son, if 
he thinks that be is incapable of discharging the duties incum- 
bent upon the head of the family. In that case another son or 
his brother may be appointed as the successor. Daughters 
were never so appointed, for women could not assume this 
responsibility until the law was changed within the last few 
years. But in ordinary cases, the rule of primogeniture is 
strictly observed. 

If the father does not leave any male issue the family 
becomes extinct. The Japanese, however, have a great horror 
of the extinction of the family name. First, on account of the 
ancestral sacrifice which is strictly observed. Secondly, because 
in the case of a Daimio or a Samurai, a certain amount of pro- 
perty which is attached to the family is escheated on the 
failure of the male issue and the consequent extinction of the 
family name. To provide against this difficulty they resort to 
adoption. By this process a member is added to the family. 
The child passes under the jurisdiction, so to speak, of the 
adoptive father. Henceforth he renounces all connections with 
his former family. To it, in the eye of the law, he becomes 
entirely a stranger. He is no longer under the control of his 
natural father. In the new family he assumes the position of 
a natural born son. He takes the name of the new family, 
retaining, however, his given name or prenomen. On the death 
of the adoptive father he becomes the head of the family. The 
person adopted is always one alieni juris, to borrow the ex- 
pression from the Roman law, that is to say, a person subject to 
the superior authority of another. The adoption of one sui 
juris, the arrogatio of the Romans, has been always unknown 
in Japan. 
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Inseparably connected with the institution of the family 
under both systems, is the distinction between cognatic and 
agnatic relationship. The one is the conception of kinship, 
and so to speak, of natural law; the other is the creature of 
artificial regulation. It is not descent from common ancestors, 
but the authority of the father that binds agnates together ; 
and this relationship is exactly limited by the extent of 
authority ; where the authority begins the relationship begins; 
where the authority stops the relationship ends. The authority 
of the father does not extend to his son given in adoption, nor 
does it extend to his daughter married into another family, in 
which case he or she is subjected to new authority. They are 
agnates no longer than the original potestas endures. 

Before I conclude, let me refer you to a few points as to 
which the Japanese and the Roman families differ. Indeed 
they are so similar that it is easier to point out where they 
differ than to indicate in what respects they are alike. The 
pater familias of a Roman family had a right to sell his son 
into slavery by mancipium. This is unknown to the Japanese 
law, for the simple reason that there never has been slavery in 
Japan. 

In Roman law, on the death of a pater familias, all his sons, 
if of age, became patres familias. In Japan, the eldest son 
alone becomes the head of the family ; thus preserving its unity 
unbroken. 

In Japan, not only must the person adopted be always alient 
juris, but adoption is only allowed when there is no male issue, 
while under Roman law persous could be adopted whether or 
not there were children in the family. The sole object a 
Japanese has in adoption is to perpetuate the family name, 
while that of a Roman pater familias might be simply to 
increase the family and extend the sphere of his potestas, 

With these few exceptions the two systems are substantially 
alike; the one, the institution of, we might almost say, the 
former world ; the other, that of the present age. The one was 
founded by a branch of the Indo-European race, the other was 
originated and preserved by one of the Asiatic nations. Both 
are the productions of a people who thought that the extremity 
of its empire was the farthest end of the world. As we compare 
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them, to-day, they bear witness to the truth which political 
history so unvaryingly teaches, that however different nations 
may be in outward appearance, in manners, and in language, 
the virtues, the necessities, the passions, and the weaknesses of 
which laws and institutions are but the reflection, are at all 
times and in all places common to mankind. 





Articte VII.—THE ANCIENT AND THE MODERN JEW. 
By Louis Hoop. 


MANKIND loves to linger in the galleries of antiquity. The 
monuments of the past are apt to fill us with thoughts sublime ; 
yet the sublimity is due not to their age, but to the incorpo- 
rated representation of another century. They are acts in the 
great drama of the world, scenes of which we ourselves are 
witnessing. They are the indices of the great flood of ideas 
which streams through time. They are dear to us for com- 
parison’s sake—comparison which reveals the will of a higher 
power and betrays the course of human development. A 
monument of this character, the completest monument of how 
the flame of thought leaps from age to age, is the Jew. Once 
politically united, then dispersed and trodden in the dust, now 
scattered but reconciled to humanity—what phenomenon can 
be more interesting ? what, more instructive ? 

There are two fundamentals into which the genius of Juda- 
ism can be analyzed: Jehovah and a Universal Priesthood ; 
or, to speak in less biblical terms, the idea of the unconditioned 
unity in the universe, and of a free, moral humanity. They 
are the essence of the Jew’s manifestations, though the garb in 
which this essence is clothed has changed with epochs and sur- 
roundings. The essence is constant; the garb, variable. The 
essence is the Jew; the garb, the colored glass through which 
he appears asancient or modern. Yet the essence, though con- 
stant, has varied in its interpretation. Jehovah, at first, was 
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rather omnipotence, than omniscience. Not till the Persian 
captivity did he become the Being of beings. So too a uni- 
versal priesthood has been diversely explained. Antiquity 
saw in it a vision of universal empire; hence, the personal 
Messiah, and nationality. The modern world conceives it to 
be a universal spiritual state; hence, the Messianic state and 
cosmopolitism. Notice the differences which this change has 
effected. The ancient Jew was exclusive, the modern is par- 
ticipative ; the former was retrospective, the latter is prospec- 
tive; the one was conservative, the other is liberal. The 
ancient sought for a history peculiarly his own ; the modern 
finds the realization of his aims when he shall no longer need 
a special chapter in history. The former saw in the Mosaic 
Law the perfected code for humanity ; the latter sees therein 
the true principles of life, which possess the adaptability for 
an unshackled development. The one regarded the Talmud as 
authority in dogma and in practice; the other discards it in 
both. The immortality of the soul, let me add here, is com- 
mon to the ancient and the modern. 

The religion of the ancient seemed fitted for a single nation, 
and for a particular country; that of the modern is for all 
nations and all countries. It was peculiarly defensive with the 
ancient ; it is aggressive, with the modern. In general, modern 
Judaism clothes itself in the vestments of a religion for human- 
ity. It aims to be a religion of life, free from dogma, with 
virtue and morality the corner-stone of its existence, with God 
alone as supreme. It lifts itself to the height of science, 
rejecting whatever may conflict. It is a path to God, and 
teaches that service in God means a life of righteous duty. 

Ethnographically, the Jew is a being of particularistic and 
universalistic tendencies: with the former predominant among 
the ancient, with the latter predominant among the modern ; 
yet each manifesting traces of the other. His ritual laws are 
particularistic, his moral code universalistic ; the priest is an 
emblem of the former, the prophet of the latter, peculiarity. 
In his literature, history, customs, manner, language, and 
religion, you will find them both. D’Israeli recognizes this 
truth when he says: “ With the Israelite everything is ancient, 
nothing obsolete.” If particularistic to cast forth from himself 
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all idolatry, was he not universalistic in things irrelevant to 
this? Was Jerusalem to him his only home? Babylon, do 
thou acquit him of the charge! Did he reject the learning of 
non-believers as profane? Athens, unroll thy records and 
suffer not those that imbibed the refreshing drink of thy phi- 
losophy to be convicted! Were the high principles of his 
morality confined within his own circle and blood? Read his 
law and observe that the idea that all peoples were to partici- 
pate in the blessings promised to him is a tenet of his religion. 
Was there not full equality between him and the stranger in 
whatever pertains to justice and right? Were not love and 
beneficence to be extended to all? Aye, did he not give birth 
to that Phariseeism, which had for its sole aim all that which 
makes the Jew modern, the reconciliation of his life and 
religion to the spirit of the times? 

Mark now, this, his greatest peculiarity. The Jew is the 
union of contrary traits: reconciles enthusiasm with acuteness 
of intellect; has capacity for stability and progress, subjective 
and objective inclinations. From his heart flows the burning 
pathos of Hebrew poetry; flow zealous patriotism and glowing 
conversation ; flow liberality, magnanimity, and a general 
desire of the great and sublime. From his intellect flows the 
Hebrew language, which in its original state presupposes great 
acuteness; flows the subtlety of Talmudic disputations. The 
heart is the origin of his frenzy, rashness, want of grace; the 
intellect of incoherent thought, lack of system and arrange- 
ment. The former explains his love for ceremony and blindness 
to innovation ; the latter his rationalism and progressiveness. 
The heart gives birth to his tolerance and egotism ; the intel- 
lect to adaptation to environment. Otherwise he is rather 
passively receptive than actively original; has quickness of 
perception, and pertness at repartee. While in his phantasy, 
sympathetic nature, strong family disposition, and excessive- 
ness of love and hatred, he displays the great feminine pro- 
pensity of the race. The remark that woman rejoices most 
when she delights man, the Jew most when he pleases Gentile, 
is strikingly true. 

The ethnographical peculiarity has, however, no parallel in 
the ordinary life of the Jew. He dressed and lived in anti- 
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quity, and he does now, as Gentiles do. He imbibed then, 
and he does now, the spirit of the people with which he asso- 
ciates. The Frenchman is spirituel. Is the French Jew not 
so? Integrity, solidity, and reserve are the characteristics of 
the Englishman. They are likewise those of the English Jew. 
Under Castilian skies amid the luxuries of Southern nature, 
Spanish and Moorish society has given him the tinge of her 
own knighthood; while Italy and Germany bave impressed 
their traits upon the domiciled exile. And the American Jew 
presents all the diversities of the American inhabitant. 

What now as to the Jew’s influence on the industrial and 
intellectual development of the world? In both he has par- 
ticipated ; yet his relations to the two differ. The cause is the 
same—-oppression. It forced him to apply his intellect and 
time to satiate the rapacity of his persecutors. Hence the 
quietude of mind and comfortableness of life so essential to 
marked intellectual improvement were wanting to develop men 
of science and philosophy. History, therefore, shows him to 
us an active agent in the industry of the world, a passive par- 
ticipator in its thoughts. 

In antiquity the Jew’s pursuits were eminently honorable. 
Agriculture and cattle-raising developed) first; the domestic 
trades soon followed; while commerce was not far behind. 
The Middle Ages behold him infusing the elements of develop- 
ment into occidental towns, weaving many an Asiatic thread 
into the fabric of European civilization, initiating banking sys- 
tems, and making himself in general indispensable. His 
strong commercial activities to-day are universally known. 
Goldwin Smith disparages him because his politics are those of 
wealth! Much rather to his praise, if his wealth be but 
honest. For wealth makes good citizens; wealth advances the 
progress of civilization. 

Knowledge has ever been a venerated theme with the Jew. 
He was as zealous to drink of its waters in antiquity, as he is 
to-day. Were not the schools of the ancient a force in his 
perpetuation on earth? Did not Moses command to read the 
Law? Did not the proverb “The sage is greater than a 
prophet” take its origin with him? Did not Hillel say, “ who 
gains not in Knowledge loses?” Plato and Aristotle, Des 
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Cartes, Hegel, and Kant are known to him. His own litera- 
ture is to abundance rich. One eminent philosopher, Spinoza, 
he has himself produced, and he prides himself on Maimonides 
and Mendelssohn. With his emancipation he has actively 
entered into general literary pursuits: philosophy, history, and 
philology, engaging his special attention. Otherwise he is doc- 
tor, poet, jurist, economist, and statesman. His modern litera- 
ture, like that of the rest of the world, differs from his ancient 
in scientific treatment. To the higher arts he has also aspired, 
and Mendelssohn, Moscheles, and Myerbeer are stars on his 
horizon. Need we speak in higher terms than those uttered to 
derogate, yet expressive of the greatest praise: ‘“Obstinate 
Judaism writhes and twists itself through all sorts of obstacles, 
and whenever a new culture arises, it fastens upon it, to suck 
up into itself its essence.” 

Literature has been most unkind to the Jew. His vices she 
has degraded ; his virtues disparaged. A monstrosity in greed 
and malevolence is her common delineation. Even Shakes- 
peare bas drawn a sorry and faithless picture of him, unless it 
is intended as a specimen of the worst element in the Jew’s 
most fallen state. In all of England’s ponderous literature, 
George Eliot's Mordecai alone stands forth as a true representa- 
tive of the Ancient Jew. Germany, in Lessing’s Nathan, has 
furnished the counterpart—the Modern Jew. 

Mordecai possesses the learning, inward wealth, and spiritu- 
alism of the greatest Jewish leaders, and is, at the same time, 
that which is so characteristic of Jewish leaders—a layman. 
Great in mind, he was wise in resignation—a mender of 
watches. Deep as the philosopher, he can not be called to 
mind without his family love. In his excited moments the 
inspired voice of the prophet; in everyday life, the English 
shop keeper. He is the impersonation of Jewish resistance, of 
Jewish whole-souledness. He is gentle and tender, surely not 
free from bias, but free from hatred. He is firm even to mar- 
tyrdom. He is “mystic” and “vague,” as Judaism is mystic 
and vague. He is “impossible,” as the Jew is impossible. A 
personal Messiah and the resumption of Palestine by the Jews 
are his constant longings. He desires to perpetuate that, which 
history, perhaps, eminently proves—that the Jewish religion is 
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the religion of the race exclusively. Separateness is the gen- 
eral tone of his character. The scene of his activity, too, is 
important. It is in England, where progress is stamped upon 
everything. To be conservative there, to be retrospective 
there; truly ancient! Notice especially here the contrast 
with Nathan. In the Orient, with everything to remind him 
of his once glorious past, amid the very ruins of Jerusalem, 
Nathan appears. Yet what is Jerusalem or her ruins to him? 
He sees in them rather the tokens of a mission unaccomplished, 
perhaps, through error in conception. To him—if we may 
make bold enough to read the unwritten by the written—Jeru- 
salem is endeared for her past, but the salvation of his race 
she shall never be. He is the active, diligent, progressive, occi- 
dental Jew. 

It is a matter of no importance here, whether Lessing intended 
to teach Deism or tolerance. To me the meaning of the drama 
lies in the words : 


“Is Christian or Jew, more Christian or Jew, 
Than he is the man?” 


Lessing raises us beyond the narrowness of sects, into the 
province of true religion, into recognition that we are men. 
And in his capacity as man, Nathan seems perfect. Whatever 
virtue, whatever nobleness, whatever purity of heart, what 
love, charity, honor, or honesty we can conceive of, they are all 
in him. Learning, correctness of conception, broadness of 
view, religious tolerance, these all are there. 

Lessing, too, gives us a glimpse of the Jew’s Messianic state. 


Lay-Brother—“ Nathan! Nathan! You are a Christian!—By God, you are a 
Christian! A better Christian never was! 

Nathan—Well for us! For what makes me Christian in your eyes, makes you 
in mine, Jew!” 
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ArticLe VIII.— RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE 
COLORED PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 


[It is not easy to obtain a trustworthy account of the condition 
of the colored population of the South. The territory over which 
they are scattered is so extended, and the condition of their lives 
is so varied, that different results will be attained by observers in 
different sections. In estimating the importance of the statements, 
therefore, made in this valuable Article by Colonel J. T. L. Pres- 
ton, of Lexington, Virginia, it may be well for the readers of the 
New Englander to know that President E. H. Fairchild, of Berea 
College in Kentucky, who, it may be remembered, felt compelled 
to criticise some of his statements made last spring before the 
American Missionary Association, says: “It gives me pleasure to 
express my accord with almost the whole of this Article.” ] 


For more than two centuries the questions connected with 
the African race in the United States have been momentous 
in importance, acrimonious in discussion, and difficult of deci- 


sion. In some of the colonies there was a struggle about the 
original introduction of negroes. In Georgia, under Oglethorpe, 
slavery was prohibited. Yet Whitfield, the great evangelist, 
writes in 1748: “Georgia can never be a flourishing province 
unless negroes are employed.” 

At the adoption of the Federal Constitution the slavery ques- 
tion entered into the adjustment of the balance of political power 
between the different sections of the country, and so again upon 
the cession and settlement of the Northwest Territory, and yet 
again, in 1821 it determined the Missouri compromise. Soon 
after appeared abolition, and thenceforth philanthropy, religion 
and politics operated as conjoint factors in an agitation steadily 
increasing in violence, up to its culmination in civil war and 
the emancipation of the slaves) Emancipation brought with it 
citizenship, citizenship demanded protection, and as one means 
of granting protection, and at the same time of securing certain 
political ends, the voting franchise was conferred. By the 
several steps the external relations of the colored people were 
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sufficiently defined, and may now be considered as universally 
fixed. Some attempt was made to establish their social posi- 
tion by positive law, but was soon abandoned, as all except a 
few fanatics recognize the fact that social status is the resultant 
of origin, history, culture, and other conditions of which only 
society can take cognizance, as potential arbiter. 

We see thus that self-interest, government, philanthropy 
(including religion), and society have determined the history 
of the negro race, as indeed of necessity they have determined 
that of every other race. And it is plain that they must con- 
tinue todo so. What is peculiar to every enslaved race, is that 
the operation of these agencies is but little affected by any in- 
dependent action of the race itself. For the African race in 
the United States this peculiarity was of course immediately 
obliterated by emancipation. For them the new factor of 
liberty has now been introduced, and it must henceforth be 
regarded as more potential than all others. Not however so as 
to render the others inoperative, or unimportant. Government 
must still control, protect, and to a certain extent provide for 
this portion of its subjects. Society must recognize the fact 
that the colored man is no longer a slave, and philanthropy 
and religion must respond to the obligation to do good to all 
men, and especially those whose condition calls most loudly 
for assistance. 

In view of these considerations the present is manifestly a 
time of urgency. Every crisis in the history of an individual, 
or of a people, is such, and every new, important departure is 
a crisis. The colored race are now entering upon a career new 
to them, and not lighted by the analogous experience of any 
other people. The burden of slavery has been suddenly lifted 
off them, without any gradual approach to liberty, and without 
preparation for it. At the same time the props of slavery have 
been suddenly removed, and if subsidiary support is needed 
by the green walls of the hastily run-up edifice, it must be 
applied now. By timely instruction just now they may be 
saved from serious error, which once become inveterate will be 
without remedy. 

The exclusive topic of this paper is the Religious Education 
of the colored people, and the aim of the writer is to encourage 
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those who are engaged in this work, and if possible to make 
some suggestions of a practical nature, such as occur to a 
Southern man, interested in the religious improvement of the 
colored race, and not entirely without experience in the prem- 
ises. I shall therefore purposely abstain from enquiring what 
ought to be done for this race by Government, and what may 
be fairly expected from society in the treatment of them, ex- 
cept so far as these considerations are necessarily implicated in 
religious instruction, which I assume to be the function neither 
of Government nor of society, but of Christian philanthropy. 

In order that we may receive as clear a view as we can com- 
mand, of the work to be done, and the best means of doing it, 
we must inform ourselves of the actual condition of those upon 
whom we propose to operate. And here it is important to dis- 
abuse ourselves of misleading errors. 

Some good people, pleading in behalf of this race, in order 
to arouse our sympathies, speak of them as barbarians and 
heathen. Now the colored people are neither barbarians nor 
semi-barbarians, neither heathen nor semi-heathen. They are 
in full possession of American civilization, and of Protestant 
Christianity, though not fully appropriating the benefits of 
either. 

Every particular of American civilization possessed by the 
white man is shared by the black. The present generation 
has inherited, along with the whites (though by no means in 
an equal degree), ail the fundamental facts and ideas of civili- 
zation. He uses the same speech, dresses after the same fashion, 
lives under the same laws, and accepts the same religion, the 
same code of morals, and the same organization of domestic 
and social life. All the results of civilization are familiar to 
him, agriculture, manufactures, steam, railroads, the telegraph, 
the photograph, the printing press, the school, banks, public 
holidays, and, in short, the essentials of our civilization, in its 
theory and its actual operation. Further—and this is not 
to the credit of either race—there is no crime nor immorality 
peculiar to the colored race, and only two found among the 
whites, from which they are exempt—they never commit sui- 
cide, and they never fight duels! Nor have they any religious 
fanaticism or superstition, which may not find at least an 
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analogue among white Christian churches. But they are clear 
of the great threatening evil of modern times—Scepticism. 
Their faith is simple, resting upon the Bible in its obvious in- 
terpretation. The conflict raging between science and reli- 
gion is for the present so far above their heads that its fury is 
unfelt by them. 

Thus there is no clashing of fundamental ideas. Not even 
in the matter of nationality, where we might expect it. They 
differ from us in race, and how important this difference is we 
shall presently see, yet we are but one nation, even in senti- 
ment. It requires more than one generation to eliminate the 
memory and sentiment of their non-American nationality from 
the bosoms of our Irish, German, and even English populations. 
The green is worn for St. Patrick on every recurring 17th of 
March, the Germans have their fests and bunds and vereins 
without number, and in Virginia a settlement of loyal English- 
men, loyal at once to Virginia and to England, celebrate the 
birthday of Queen Victoria. But the negro has no sense of 
exile to disturb his allegiance to the land of his birth, and no 
sentimentality about the land of his birth, and no sentimentality 
about the land of his forefathers, nor about his forefathers 
themselves. He unites with all the Christian world in a hearty 
celebration of Christmas, and with all patriotic fellow citizens 
in making a noise on the 4th, but he never talks about coral 
strands and palmy plains, except when he sings over the poor 
benighted heathen. He is an American, nothing but an 
American, and a Southerner. Thus, not only is the negro not 
a barbarian, nor a semi-barbarian, but the possessor, though in 
an inferior degree, of complete American civilization. This 
fact is of sufficient importance to justify the illustration and 
further verification of it, by contrast. Compare the negro with 
the Indian, and with the Chinese. Let us take the two Com- 
mittee Reports made to the lower house of Congress, upon the 
Indians and the Chinese respectively. 

Beginning with a brief summary of the efforts that have been 
made for the civilization of the Indians, in the past thirty years, 
the Committee on Indian affairs go on to say—that in spite of 
all that has been done, the work of civilizing the Indians has 
hardly begun ; the savages of thirty years ago are savages still ; 
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the wild and nomadic tribes are wild and nomadic still; they . 
refuse to be taught and to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, but adhere to all their savage superstitions and 
modes of life; they know nething of agriculture, and refuse 
to learn. “Look,” the Committee say, “even at the boasted 
progress of the five civilized tribes. Banish from their territory 
to-morrow, all the whites, and mixed bloods that are there, and 
all progress and improvement is atan end. The farms will 
grow up for want of culture. The schools will disappear. The 
churches will be closed and go into decay, and in a very few 
years the full bloods would relapse, or rather return to their 
primitive barbarism.” The report on the Chinese question 
declares that the personal and moral habits of the Chinese, their 
revolting immorality and low ideas of religion, labor, women, 
and virtue, make them undesirable members of society. It 
urges against them, that though they have been in this country 
over a quarter of a century, and, by their employment as house 
servants and laborers, have been brought into close contact 
with our people, no change has been wrought in them. What 
they were when they came, they are to-day, the same in dress, 
in disposition, in language, in religion, and in political feeling. 
They do not assimilate with the American people, but remain 
a distinct and alien element. The Report closes by proposing 
the following resolution. 

‘“* Whereas, 1t appears that the great majority of Chinese immigrants are unwill- 
ing to conform to our institutions, to become permanent residents of our country, 
and accept the rights and assume the responsibilities of citizenship, and 

Whereas, They have indicated no capacity to assimilate with our people, 

Therefore, Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
open correspondence immediately with the Governments of China and Great 
Britain, with a view of securing a change or abrogation of all stipulations in 
existing treaties, which permit unlimited immigration of Chinese to the United 
States.” 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to maintain the 
absolute accuracy of the above statements of facts, regarding 
the Indians and Chinese, and much less to agree in the results 
reached in the Report. I wish to signalize the difference 
between them and the colored population, in the particulars 
here brought to view, and for this end it is sufficient to observe 
that no one, in whatever temper, or with whatever object, 
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could frame such an indictment against the black man. No one 
would think of saying of this race that they refuse to be taught, 
and to earn their bread with the sweat of their brow, that they 
adhere to savage superstitions and modes of life, know nothing 
of agriculture and refuse to learn. Or that they are unwilling 
to conform to our institutions, to accept the rights of citizen- 
ship, and are incapacitated to assimilate with our people. 

But I am not content that the question of their actual civil- 
ization, and the degree of it, should rest upon a comparison 
with that of the Indians, and of the Chinese. I will adduce 
some positive proof, to show that their civilization is actually 
the civilization of the whites in kind, and considering the cir- 
cumstances, surprisingly near to it in degree. A compendious, 
yet satisfactory mode of doing this will be to exhibit the pro- 
gress they have made in the acquisition of property. Property 
is the creature of civilization, and its first and most enduring 
characteristic. The recognition of it implies law, the desire for 
it is stimulated by wants unknown to the savage, and the pos- 
session secured by arts he is ignorant of, and efforts of which 
he is incapable. One real criterion of advancing civilization is 
the multiplication of wants, and the possession of property is 
among men the readiest, though often unjust measure of social 
consideration. Now fifteen years ago the colored people did 
not own themselves, and under our law, in this respect less 
liberal than the Roman, they could not own anything else. 
Fifteen years is a short time in which to make a fortune, even 
with the help of some capital to begin with, and very few men, 
who begin life without something to start them, in that time 
lay up anything considerable. But the negro began without 
money or credit, and without even any handicraft trade; with 
nothing but their simple muscle. Moreover they were without 
experience in self-support, and without self-reliance. Had they 
as a class become a pauper burden on the community it wouid 
not have been surprising; to simply support themselves would 
be creditable, but that any appreciable amount of property 
should be acquired by even the best of them was a thing not 
to be expected. Take now the following authenticated statis- 
tics from the State of Georgia, the only State, as far as I know, 
in which such statistics have been collected. I do not offer 
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them asa fair average; I am inclined to believe it is much 
above the average; but no people not thoroughly civilized 
could have made such a showing, and fifteen years ago the 
slaves of Georgia were not superior to those of other States. 
“The Comptroller of Georgia reports that there are 84,164 
colored voters in the State, who own 457,635 acres of land, the 
valuation of which in the tax list is $1,244,104, and also own 
city property, valued at $1,790,725, besides about $1,000,000 
worth of horses, mules, hogs and cattle, and $2,100,000 in 
other property not enumerated, making an aggregate of 
$6,134,829.” 

I may add a small corroborative item of the same purpor:, 
within my personal knowledge. In my tax district, in the 
County of Rockbridge, in Virginia, are about six thousand in- 
habitants, two thousand of them blacks. The latter are 
assessed for about $50,000 of real estate, and $10,000 of per- 
sonal property, and are rated for about $1,800 tax, of which 
they pay $1,500, not more than $800 being returned insolvent. 

These instances, which may be taken as specimens, more or 
less exact, of the state of things in other parts of the country, 
are proofs of real and important advance in civilization. Men 
who own property have a stake in society. To the acquisi- 
tion of property immediately succeeds the defence of it against 
others. This is to be done by suitsat law. Possibly a litigious 
spirit is unchristian, but judges, juries, and lawyers are agencies 
of civilization. 

A distinguished judge has informed me that at a late session 
of court in one of the counties of his circuit, one half of the 
suits on his docket were brought by colored men. 

I could multiply indefinitely the proofs of the actual and 
comparative civilization of the colored race, for they are to be 
found in the whole range of social life, but to do so, after what 
I have adduced, is needless, and would be tedious. I turn 
now to exhibit their religious condition. 

The extreme view, adverse to the negro, was thus strongly 
stated by Mr. Redpath, in an influential journal of wide circula- 
tion. ‘The freed negroes have no idea of religion as civilized 
men understand it. Shouting, shrieking, falling down in 
cataleptic fits; going from the seat of the penitent to the bed 
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of the next neighbor’s wife, and to the hen-roost of the next 
planter’s yard ; listening to sermons that bear the same relation 
to expositions of Christian faith, that endmen’s speeches bear 
to collegiate oratory * * * * our black ward is, in very 
truth, a barbarian.” 

To this statement the present writer made, in the same 
journal, the following reply, which is here reproduced entire, 
inasmuch as it exhausts this particular topic belonging to the 
subject in hand. 

“ Of the region of which I am about to speak, with personal 
knowledge, this statement by Mr. Redpath is not true. The 
Colored Valley Baptist Association of Virginia, met in Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, during the month just past, about the date of 
Mr. Redpath’s article, and I attended one of its sessions ex- 
pressly to compare it with like ecclesiastical bodies of white 
people. My surprise at what I witnessed was no less than my 
gratification. I found a very large assembly of colored people, 
going through the ordinary routine of business, in au orderly 
manner, under the control of a Moderator more efficient than 
many a presiding officer I have seca in the chair at conventions 
of whites. The debates were spirited, sensible, and practical. 
The desire to speak was so great that the gavel had to be used 
very authoritatively. The topics for consideration were iden- 
tical with those met with in a Presbytery—reports of individual 
churches, ministerial support, foreign and domestic missions, 
education, and temperance. 

The report upon ministerial support is so true, so pithy, and 
so brief, that I hope you will allow space for it, as I transfer it 
from a neatly printed copy of the minutes of the meeting. 

‘Ought ministers of the Gospel to receive such support from 
the churches they serve, as to free them from worldly care? 
The argument in support of this proposition may be put in a 
few words, under the following heads: the first source of proof 
is the Bible—Paul, in 1 Cor. 9th chap. 6-14. In this chapter 
the Apostle argues and settles this question of ministerial 
support. 

The second class of arguments for the truth that ministers 
ought to be freely supported by the church, is derived from the 
evils of inadequate support. Sub-divisions: 1st. The minister's 
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piety will likely suffer from constant contact with the world, 
for he must be compelled to bargain and trade for his living. 

2d. The lack of this support often burdens the conscience of 
the minister with debts which he cannot pay. 3d. When this 
support is withheld, it necessarily affects the minister’s feeling 
toward his people. 

The last argument is that the notion that the church is to be 
served by men who, while serving it, are to earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow, will deter many from entering the 
ministry.’ 

I was present at the reading of the report upon education for 
the ministry, and was much struck with the earnestness of the 
speakers, and the gradual development of the subject by the 
pressure of discussion. The first speakers dwelt upon the 
necessity that those who undertook to teach, should have know- 
ledge. Some of the illustrations were of a rare character, and 
would amuse your readers, if I could give them. Then fol- 
lowed others, who said it was in vain to attempt to educate the 
old. The next idea presented, was that the young men in the 
minisiry should strive to educate themselves; and finally, it 
was insisted that this should be done systematically (this was 
the very word used,) by the combined efforts of the church. 

Here was the scheme of the education of young men for the 
ministry of the church—the idea of an education society— 
worked out by the good sense of these colored Christians. Of 
course I am not to be understood as saying that the speeches 
were as good in thought, arrangement, or diction, as those of 
white men would be; but I do say that they were, in all these 
particulars, highly creditable, and, under the circumstances, 
very surprising. Most of the prominent speakers had white 
blood in their veins, but the most impressive one was a full 
blooded African. This association has, according to its min- 
utes, ninety-six churches in connection with it, and the amounts 
contributed for the support of their ministers surprises me, as 
T read over the financial column. The church of Lexington 
pays a salary of $600 dollars to its pastor, another pays $450, 
another $300, and so on down the scale. 

These facts, to which I might add many others, illustrate the 
condition of the colored Baptists in the Valley of Virginia., 
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I have reason to know that that of the colored Methodists is 
altogether as good. I will add, in order to show that I am 
acquainted with the general subject upon which I am writing, 
that I am the senior superintendent of a colored Sabbath 
school, which, for the character of the instruction, discipline, 
and progress of the pupils, will compare favorably with any 
white school, with which I am acquainted.” 

This reply to the statement by Mr. Redpath, above given, 
admits of no rejoinder. What he says cannot be true, if 
applied to the colored people of the Valley of Virginia. The 
facts that I have given are incompatible with it. These facts 
are sufficient, without further corroboration, to establish what 
I deem it important to impress, that the colored people are 
neither heathen, nor semi-heathen, but are in real possession, 
though not to an equal extent with the whites, of the Christian 
religion of the nineteenth century. I have no disposition to 
withhold the fact, that the colored people of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia were, before emancipation, in advance of the race in 
general, in most parts of the South. And it is fair to suppose 
that their advancement since has been proportionally more 
rapid. But their superiority was due, not to difference of race 
or status when in slavery, but simply to the fact that they 
were brought into nearer association with their masters, 
because they were not so numerous, and because also the 
husbandry of a farming region is more varied than that of 
a planting region, and thus the diversity of occupation culti- 
vated a higher intelligence in the laborers. These influences 
now operate upon the whole race, and the same effects, in a 
shorter time, may be expected, under the stimulus of freedom. 

II. While truth compels us to recognize the negro as a 
civilized and Christian man, we must not forget that he is of a 
different race from ourselves, nor disregard what this difference 
implies. Any attempt to Anglo-Saxonize the negro must be 
futile, and most probably would be fatal to him. A race may 
be modified and improved, or may be amalgamated with 
another race, but one race cannot be converted into another 
race. How conspicuous an example of this is the North 
American Indian. But he is not an exception. The Hebrew 
nation has been preserved from destruction and absorption, by 
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a special Providence, but each individual Jew has preserved 
his race characteristics of feature and character, simply under 
the operation of established laws of nature. For more than 
seven hundred years the Turk has encamped in Europe, but he is 
nevertheless an Oriental. The Anglo-Saxon has made himself a 
home in every quarter of the globe, but he remains an Anglo- 
Saxon still. And so must the unamalgamated negro, however 
educated, refined and civilized, ever be, essentially—inius et in 
cute—an African. 

Let us not then regard the colored man as an actual heathen, 
or a possible Anglo-Saxon. Either error would nullify our 
efforts in his behalf. 

III. It is likewise a mistake to overestimate the importance 
of others, to the black man. His future, under God, depends 
upon himself. He cannot be /ifted, by exterior force, toa 
higher plane; all that can be done (but it is a great deal), is to 
aid him in his exertions to ascend, according to the controlling 
conditions of race and position. 

IV. Confining myself now, strictly, to the proper subject of 
this paper, the religious education of the colored people, I 
would advert to two encouragements, to those who would aid 
in it. Two things have above others characterized the race, 
since emancipation: eagerness for education, and a passionate 
attachment to their churches. The first of these, though inti- 
mately connected with the topic in hand, I will pass over, and 
signalize only the last. 

To the feelings of the colored man, his church represents 
not only his religion, but also, and most vividly, his freedom, 
his civilization, his socialism, his spontaneity. In politics he 
is necessarily controlled by one party or the other; society at 
large does not admit him as an equal, and the remuneration 
tor his labor must come mainly from the whites. But in the 
autonomy of his church, he meets with no interference. He 
owns his own sanctuary, supports his own minister, manages 
his own finances, conducts his services after his own notions, 
and takes a lively part in the debates and discipline, in which, 
according to the ecclesiastical system of his unvarying choice, 
each has an equal voice. 

They have in great variety the associate sub-organizations of 
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the church, brotherhoods and sisterhoods of unique titles, 
taken for the most part from Old Testament history, of which 
the objects are partly religious, partly charitable, and partly 
social. Almost nightly they have their meetings, which enthu- 
siasm protracts to unreasonable hours, sensibly to the detriment 
of their employers’ interests. Processions, with music and 
banners, are their delight, and the master or mistress would be 
counted unfeeling, who should deny, at whatever inconven- 
ience, the house servants the solemn luxury of attending a 
funeral. Such impetuous zeal produces a liberality which at 
once astonishes and rebukes the whites. All give, and very 
few grudgingly, a per cent. of their means, the like of which 
adopted by white Christians would fill their treasuries to over- 
flowing. But their leaders are too wise to trust for their sup- 
plies to spontaneous liberality. They assess every member 
and collect the assessment unsparingly, under the penalty of 
dismission. The result of all this is the erection of church 
buildings at a cost seemingly quite out of proportion to the 
means of the builders. I think no people, except those under 
the welding fires of persecution, have more loved their church. 
In Richmond a church has been recently erected, costing more 
than $40,000, and in the small town in which I reside are two 
Baptist churches, one costing about $4,000. I wish that space 
allowed me to give an account, drawn from my personal 
knowledge, of the truly heroic efforts made in rearing this 
building. But what has been already said must suffice to set 
before the reader the passionate zeal of this people for their 
churches. It is stated officially, that during the past year not 
less than fifty churches have been built in Virginia alone. 

The other existing encouragement which I present, coming 
from a different direction, is the very general interest felt in 
this race, and the liberal efforts that are making to aid their 
improvement. Of what is being done by the Southern States’ 
governments for their education I shall say nothing, as it per- 
tains to a branch of the subject which I have purposely put 
out of hand. 

Here are some statistics, which, though by no means com- 
plete, are sufficient to impress us with the magnitude of the 
operations conducted under the impulse of Christian philan- 
thropy for their religious education. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS FOR COLORED PEOPLE. 
Methodist.—In eleven Southern States, theological schools 
proper 3, Baltimore, Orangeburg, S. C., and New Orleans. 
Theological classes in all the schools; of a total of 3,170 
pupils, 898 are classified as Biblical—Freedman’s Ard Society, 
M. E. Church Report, 1877. 

Baptist—The Baptist denomination has ample provision 
for theological education among the colored people, in eight 
schools, at Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, 
Nashville, Natchez, and New Orleans.”—Rev. H. M. Tupper. 

Congregational.—Total number of schools 26; pupils 5,404. 
Of these 74 are theological.— American Miss. Assocation Report, 
1877. 

Northern Presbyterian.—Theological students, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, 14; Biddle University, N. C., 9 (36 in academical 
course studying for the ministry); Howard University, D. C., 
(number not given.)—Rev. Dr. Marroon. 

Southern Presbyterian.—Theological Seminary, Alabama. 

Episcopal—A moderate estimate from these statistics would 
give not less than 300 young men preparing for the ministry, 
for four and a half millions of blacks, not very far short, per- 
haps, of the number provided for eight and a half millions of 
whites. 

These figures exhibit a remarkable concurrence of sentiment 
and effort in the Protestant churches of this land. Nor is the 
Roman Catholic Church neglecting the same field. It is stated 
that in the single State of Louisiana not less than one hundred 
Catholic priests are laboring among the colored people, and 
that a number of colored youth have been sent to Rome to be 
specially trained for this work. 

We are almost justified in asserting, that with such appli- 
ances at command, no further multiplication of them is required, 
and that the main thing is to keep them well supplied with 
men and money, and to determine how they may be most judi- 
ciously used. A full discussion of this subject would call for 
the consideration of the social condition of the negro, the 
necessity of his secular education, the character and extent of 
it. But I confine myself to the religious aspect. 

As we seek to aid in the improvement of his religious charac- 
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ter, we must look for the weakest points in it. They are quite 
obvious and belong to fundamentals. 

1. They lack intelligence in their religion, and they lack 
sobriety in their worship. Reform in these particulars must 
proceed from the pulpits. An intelligent and judicious ministry 
is the great need, therefore. What liberal provision has been 
made for theological education, has been shown. Still we 
must not be too impatient. There has not yet been sufficient 
time for the maturing of much fruit. Nevertheless there has 
been an obvious and important improvement. Doctrine essen- 
tially sound, enforced by preaching quite respectable in all 
particulars, is heard from not a few colored pulpits. And this, 
aided by other more general influences, is having a perceptible 
effect upon the congregations. There is a general elevation of 
the tone of their church services, and even this is not enough 
to satisfy not a few of the most intelligent. The Rev. Dr. 
Crummell, Rector of St. Mary’s (colored) church, Washington, 
lately said in Baltimore, “In Washington there is a division 
between old Africa and young Africa; the old are clinging to 
their plantation religion, while the young are after enlighten- 
ment.” I have the authority of a distinguished gentleman of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, that the same tendency is manifesting 
itself in that city. Their readiness to imitate those above them 
in everything, contributes to this. 

2. There is a grievous inconsistency between religious pro- 
fession, and their practical morality. They are alarmingly 
deficient in honesty, truth, chastity, and industry. Family dis- 
cipline is almost unknown, and worst of all, there is no such 
sense’ of character, as to make immorality, or even crime, a 
cause of social degradation among them. True they exercise 
very promptly the discipline of dismission for open offences, 
some of them of minor character, as dancing, going to the cir- 
cus, and the like; but then the facility of re-admission indicates 
that the motive is rather to maintain church authority, than to 
enforce or vindicate morality. Again, however, we must not 
disallow the plea of extenuation. Does the most enlightened 
of our churches live up to its creed, not to speak of the spiritual 
requirements of the gospel? It is cruel to require more of the 
servant of one talent than of him who has ten. 
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With a clear view, then, of what is most needed in the way 
of help, and bearing with us a charitable spirit, what especially 
should we attempt, ever remembering that dictation is impossi- 
ble, and that ostentatious superiority would defeat the best 
meant efforts ? 

In general, the gospel can be promulgated anywhere, only 
by three instrumentalities: preaching, teaching, and personal 
intercourse. 

1. Preaching. The pastors of colored people must be colored 
men. This is settled. An ecclesiastical fusion of whites and 
blacks is impossible. The opposition to it by the latter would 
be even stronger than the repugnance against it on the part of 
the former. Nor, if practicable, would it be desirable. Self 
help is indispensable to development. Yet in many commun- 
ities, I am inclined to suppose in most, it is easily practicable 
for a white preacher to find frequent access to the pulpits of 
colored congregations, and thus to address under the most 
favorable conditions, congregations much larger than were for- 
merly within his reach. [For it is noticeable that while the 
growing up of their own interests has made more marked the 
separation between the races, it has diminished the feeling of 
antagonism.] Here he will have not only before him a congre- 
gation to be instructed, but also by his side in the pulpit a 
minister quite disposed to be improved, by imitating his man- 
ner. This will demand effort and zeal, and it may be some 
sacrifice of taste and feeling—and the minister who does not 
possess these qualities has no call to preach to colored people, 
possibly no call to preach at all. 

2. Teaching. This, as distinguished from preaching, is to 
be done by dissemination of the Scriptures, and re!igious read- 
ing, and by Sabbath schools. If the Bible Society is not fur- 
nished by the churches with sufficient means to supply abund- 
antly and superabundantly the colored population with the 
Bible, then it is time to enquire as to the completeness of our 
own religious education. 

Of the importance of Sabbath schools the colored churches 
have no need to be convinced. Scarcely a congregation is 
without them. Naturally there will be some jealousy felt, in 
committing the instruction of their children to churches of 
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other denominations. But in most cases this feeling can be 
overcome by kindness and by fairness. If attention to them is 
shown, and no efforts are made to proselyte, pastors will not 
oppose, and parents will consent readily. Of the children, the 
writer can bear testimony that they are easily interested, and 
docile in handling. 

8. Personal Intercourse. As the church is with them the 
object of supreme interest, so there is no subject upon which 
they are more ready to converse, and easy and fruitful oppor- 
tunities are presented for wholesome religious instruction, 
which would be kindly received if judiciously offered. Herein 
all Christian men and women may share the minister’s privilege. 

Now for the utilization of these several means mentioned, 
and other subordinate ones, no special agency would seem to 
promise better results than the labors of evangelists, supple- 
mentary to the regular ministry. Let these be selected with 
great care, an evangelist (colored) for a region not too extensive. 
Let him be the very best man whose services can be secured 
for the best salary. He must be thoroughly educated and 
trained, full of zeal, in complete sympathy with his own race, 
and free from prejudice towards the whites. Especially let him 
be approved as a judicious man, who has control of himself, 
and who can deal with error, and yet not treat as enemies those 
whom he would reform. To preach the gospel must be his 
comprehensive object, but specially in its bearing upon the 
points above indicated, as particularly needing strengthening— 
intelligence in religion, sobriety in worship, and the require- 
ments of Christian, practical morality. 

Expository preaching, with warm application, should be his 
mode, his style must be simple but dignified, and absolutely 
free from rant, and his personal deportment unfastidious but 
scrupulous. He must of course belong distinctively to one of 
the leading denominations among the colored people—these 
people have no fondness for undenominational, broad church 
wanderers—but he should so hold his own views as to be 
acceptable to his own church, without repelling those of the 
other great favorite denomination. And let him have it dis- 
tinctly in mind that his mission is not revivalism. A much 
inferior man can get up an excitement, easily, at any time— 
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indeed the home-made preachers are competent for this—but 
that he has consecrated all his powers to the great work of 
enlightening, solidifying, purifying, and making efficacious in 
daily life the religion of his race, in this forming crisis of their 
spiritual history. Can such men be obtained? Certainly not 
in great numbers, and possibly not gne who will be all I have 
described. But just such men are needed, and all that can be 
done, is to secure for the service the best, in these respects, 
that can be obtained. And this can be done, if the honor and 
importance of the pesition are recognized and manifested by 
attaching to it the highest salary, without supplement from 
collections, given in the church. It may by some be supposed 
that the presiding Elder of a Methodist Conference fills just 
this place. But I think not. The Evangelist should not be 
clothed with official, supervisory authority, which would 
require him to exercise discipline, and thus become involved 
in dissensions, either local or general. He should rely upon 
the power of the truth, accompanied with prayer; and upon 
personal influence and example, to accomplish his special 
objects. 

Two general observations shall close this article: 

1. The weightiest obligation in the matter of the religious 
education of the colored race rests upon the Baptist and the 
Methodist churches. This, for the obvious and sufficient rea- 
son, that within these churches are included so large a propor- 
tion of the race that those belonging to other denominations 
might almost be left out without sensibly affecting the result. 
It is estimated that there are in the United States (few of 
course in the North), 690,000 colored Methodists, and at least 
500,000 Baptists. The Congregationalists report about 4,000, 
the Northern Presbyterians 9,000, and if we give 6,000 to the 
Southern Presbyterians and the Episcopalians together, we will 
be liberal, and 20,000 will certaintly include all colored church 
members other than Methodists and Baptists. 

The relative proportions before emancipation were not much 
different. This fact is not the result of accident, but finds its 
origin in the distinctive doctrines, modes of worship, and forms 
of church government, in the several evangelical denominations 
respectively, and in the characteristics of the race. And such 
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necessarily will continue to be the fact for an indefinite time 
to come. 

Yet does this not relieve the other churches from the obliga- 
tion unjealously, heartily, and liberally to codperate in this 
great work. Undoubtedly the best thing any particular 
church can do is to bring men into its own communion, if the 
way is open, but if it is not, Christ’s command to evangelize 
the world still is not thereby frustrated astothem. Perish the 
bigotry which would unconcernedly see men left in ignorance, 
if they cannot be induced to become Presbyterians or Episco- 
palians. In after times, according to the light of history, and 
under the operation of the laws of mind, and the influences of 
various causes, we may look for the affiliation of colored Chris- 
tians with other denominations. In a few places, and under 
peculiar circumstances, it is so now. In such places the door 
is open ; let each church work for itself, but elsewhere, and for 
the present, let all work together, rejoicing in the catholic 
spirit of our common religion that gives the highest reward to 
the most disinterested labors. 

2. Let us not be impatient, nor despise small things. The 
work to which we are invited connects itself with the temporal 
and spiritual interests of more than four millions of our fellow 
citizens, with the prosperity of two continents, with civilization, 
with liberty, and above all with the kingdom of Christ. 

The history of the black race in the United States has never 
been under the control of man. It is a subject too large for 
his grasp, and too far reaching for his forecast. Whatever 
have been the purposes and agencies of men in connection with 
it, God’s over-ruling hand has ever made itself manifest, in 
establishing his purposes. With all our mistakes before us, we 
can but look up humbly to his Providence. Let us follow 
what seems to be the path of duty, even walking amid uncer- 
tainties. If the race is to deteriorate, let it not be because we 
have withheld our aid; and if they survive and are aggran- 
dized, we will have been co-workers with God in his wide 
providences for good to bis creatures. 

VOL. L. 45 
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Articte [IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Breres 1x THE Caxton Exuisrrion.*—The Caxton Cele- 
bration in London in 1877 commemorated the introduction of 
typography into England four centuries before, and illustrated 
the development of the art of printing by a loan collection of 
antiquities, curiosities and appliances connected with the art. The 
entire catalogue comprised 4,734 titles of objects, arranged in four- 
teen classes, and of these 840 were specimens of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which had been collected, arranged and described by our 
countryman, Mr. Stevens, who facetiously describes himself, as 
“Sometimes Student in Yale College in Connecticut in New 
England, now residing in London, Bibliographer and Lover of 
Books.” 

In the volume before us, Mr. Stevens has reproduced his part of 
the Catalogue with its numerous annotations, and has enlarged it 
by many pages of new matter, including an ill-considered notice 
of his work from the Saturday Review, which he reproduces ver- 
batim that he may have the pleasure of enhancing the “flavor” of 
his own essay by a “squeeze” of his critic’s homily. 

The collection of Bibles here catalogued was remarkable and 


* The Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, MDCCCLXXVII; or a bibliographical 
description of nearly one thousand representative Bibles in various languages 
chronologically arranged, from the first Bible printed by Gutenberg in 1450-1456, 
to the last Bible printed at the Oxford University Press, the 30th of June, 1877. 
With an Introduction on the History of Printing as illustrated by the printed 
Bible from 1450 to 1877, in which is told for the first time the true history and 
mystery of the Coverdale Bible of 1535. Together with bibliographical notes and 
collations of many rare Bibles in various languages and divers versions printed 
during the last four centuries. Special edition revised and carefully corrected 
with additions, flavored with a squeeze of the Saturday Review’s homily on Bibles. 
By Henry Stevens, G.M.B., F.S.A., M.A., éte., sometimes student in Yale Col- 
lege in Connecticut, New England, now residing in London, Bibliographer and 
Lover of Books, Fellow of the Royal Geogr. and Zoological Societies of London, 
Foreign Member of Amer. Antiq. Society, Corresp. Member of the Historical 
Societies of the the States of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Maine, 
Vermont, New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, and Secretary of 
State and American Minister near Noviomagus Blk. Bld. Athm. Club, London, 
and Patriarch of Skull and Bones at Yale University. London: Henry Stevens. 
IV Trafalgar Square. Scribner, Welford, & Armstrong, New York. Messrs, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationer’s Court. MDCCCLXXVIII. 
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unique, and on the whole very satisfactory, especially when the 
wide scope of the exhibition is remembered. Some notable 
editions indeed were not represented, and no attempt was made 
to gather specimens of all the languages into which the Scriptures 
have been translated in modern times. But it was a rare oppor- 
tunity for scholars to see, side by side, the earliest printed Bibles 
not in English alone, but in most of the European languages. 
First on the list is a copy of the earliest book known to have been 
printed with moveable metal type, the Gutenberg Bible, formerly 
called the Mazarin Bible, the date of which is ascribed to 
1450-55 ; but this is followed by a copy of the second edition, 
one of the third, and three copies of the fourth. The first nine edi- 
tions of the German Bible, ranging from 1466 to 1483, were also 
exhibited. Of a later date (1514-17) were the Complutensian 
Polyglott, of which only six hundred copies were printed, and the 
first edition of Erasmus’s Greek New Testament (1516), of which 
three copies are on the list. 

But to English-speaking people what could be more interesting 
than a sight of the first complete New Testament by William 
Tyndale, supposed to have been printed at Worms in 1526, of 
which only two copies are extant? Of the first complete Bible in 
English, known as Myles Coverdale’s (1535), and esteemed by Mr. 
Stevens “the most precious volume in our language,” the managers 
of the Exhibition had the good fortune to secure no less than 
seven copies, which by slight variations in the preliminary leaves 
illustrated the process by which a book printed on the continent 
was made attractive to English buyers. 

In respect to the real history of this volume Mr. Stevens 
advances a new and startling theory, and brings forward newly 
discovered evidence to prove that while Coverdale bore a subordi- 
nate part in the work, the translation was actually made by one 
Jacob van Meteren of Antwerp. “The volume itself,” says Mr. 
Stevens, “tells us the day it was finished, but where it was 
printed, or by whom, or for whom, or under what circumstances, 
no historian or bibliographer has as yet given us any trustworthy 
information. No literary mystery for the past three centuries 
has elicited so much inquiry, or so many investigators, especially 
of late and latest years; yet up to the opening day of this Caxton 
celebration, the 30th of June, 1877, all is but mere conjecture.” 
For twenty-five years, Mr. Stevens himself had “spent much time 
in comparing translations, type, cuts, initial letters, and the gen- 
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eral and particular style and make-up of various Continental 
printers, mousing and groping among old books of all sorts in 
search of traces of Coverdale in 1534 and 1535,” but with results 
entirely negative. 

Coverdale’s own statements concerning his work have an 
appearance of contradiction. In his dedication he says, “I have 
with a clear conscience purely and faithfully translated this out of 
five sundry interpreters, having only the manifest truth of the 
Scripture before mine eyes,” and again, “I thought it my duty 
when I had translated the Bible to dedicate this translation unto 
your highness.” But elsewhere he says, “It was neither my 
labor nor desire to have this work put in my hand; neverthe- 
less, when I was instantly required, though I could 
not do so well as I would, I thought it yet my duty to do my best, 
and that with a good will; for the which cause (according as I was 
desired, anno 1534,) I took the more upon me to set forth this 
special translation ;” and he speaks of being glad, for the most 
part, to follow other translators, “according as I was required.” 

Mr. Stevens finds the key to this problem in a single sentence 
which occurs in Ruytinck’s History of Belgium, published at the 
Hague in 1614, or seventy-nine years after Coverdale’s Bible was 
finished, and the solution is that Coverdale, being on friendly 
terms with Cromwell, and so perhaps the only man who would 
have been allowed to put his name to a dedication of an English 
Bible to the King, was employed and required, not only to revise 
and see the Bible through the press, but to father the translation 
which had in fact been made by another. 

Ile says— 


“ All these mysterious extracts will read much clearer when we 
add that there was at that time a certain young man of position 
living at Antwerp, a great linguist, of good education and nat- 
ural endowments—so high indeed as to enable him ‘to dis- 
tinguish well light from darkness,’ that is, to be a Protestant— 
who was the ‘begetter’ of this ‘specyall translacyon.’ In his 
_— he had been taught the art of printing; and in manhood 

is chosen profession or business, in which he manifested great 
zeal, was in producing at Antwerp a translation of the Bible into 
English ‘for the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ in Eng- 
land,’ says his biographer; ‘and for this purpose he employed a 
certain learned scholar named Mires CovERDALE.’ 

“This simple statement, which we believe to be perfectly 
authentic, on which has been lying under our noses in most of 
our libraries for two centuries and a half unnoticed, narrows the 
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matter down to ANTWERP, and assigns the honor of producing our 
first English Bible to that city, an honor which will be acknowl- 
edged by coming generations of Englishmen as well as Americans, 
who, while they enquire, with guide book in hand, for the pictures 
of Rubens, will not forget the home of Jacop Van Mereren, the 
probable translator of our first Bible, who employed Miles Cover- 
dale to ‘set forth’ and father ‘this specyall translacyon.’ ” 


We think it yet remains to be proved that Van Meteren was 
himself the translator and Coverdale only the proof-reader and 
corrector, but Mr. Stevens’ fortunate discovery fully justifies the 
dedication of his work to the Burgomaster and Council of 
Antwerp “which Englishmen and Americans must ever regard 
as the cradle of their Coverdale Bible.” 

It gives one some idea of the wealth of the collection at South 
Kensington to say that it contained no less than fourteen specimens 
of the Great Bible of 1539, 1540 and 1541; four of Matthews’ 
Bible, 1537; two of Taverner’s, 1539; the Testament printed at 
Geneva, 1557; three copies of the first Genevan Bible, 1560; two 
of the Bishops’, 1568 ; two of the Rhemish Testament, 1582; the 
first Douay Bible, 1610; and four of the authorized version 
printed in 1611. 

Editions which have become famous by reason of some pecu- 
liarity or misprint or nickname were well represented; as the 
‘Breeches’ Bible (the Genevan) in various editions; the ‘ Bug’ 
Bible (Matthews’), so-called from the expression in Psalm 91: 5, 
“thou shalt not need to be afraid for any bugs by night ;” the 
‘Treacle’ Bible (Bishops’), from Jer. 8 ; 22, “Is there no tryacle in 
Gilead ;” the ‘ Vinegar’ Bible (1717) from the headline in Luke 
20, “the parable of the Vinegar ;” the ‘To remain’ Bible (1805), 
in which a proof reader’s note made its way into the text; and 
the very rare volume to which Mr. Stevens has given the name of 
the ‘ Wicked’ Bible, because the negative was left out of the 
seventh commandment by a typographical error. 

The Genevan translators have generally had credit for intro- 
ducing breeches to represent the garments referred to in Gen. 3: 7, 
but Mr. Stevens finds the same expression used in the Golden 
Legend, one of Caxton’s books printed in 1483. 

A chapter might be written on misprints which have passed 
from one edition to another. In 1629 a typographical error crept 
into a Cambridge edition, which re-appeared for many years, so 
that 1 Timothy 4 : 16 read “Take heed unto thyself and unto 
thy doctrine,” for “the doctrine.” Nine years later the same 
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press started an error, which has sometimes been imputed to 
Oliver Cromwell, which makes Acts 6:3 read “Whom ye may 
appoint,” instead of we. 

A misprint can hardly be carried from one language to another, 
and hence one of Mr. Stevens’ stories is the more remarkable. 
Four copies of the ‘Wicked’ Bible are known to exist, and on 
enquiring at the Library in Wolfenbittel, whether a fifth copy 
was there, none could be found, but the librarian discovered a 
German edition of just a century later (1731) with the same extra- 
ordinary omission ! 

Mr. Stevens is responsible for another nickname which he 
applies to the two issues of the authorized version which appeared 
in 1611, and which differ in every leaf. He says: 


“This pair, the parents of millions of our Bibles, we shall dis- 
tinguish by calling the first the Great He Brews, and the other 
the Great Sue Bratz, from their respective readings of Ruth 
3: 15, the one reading ‘he measured six measures of barley, and 
laid it on her; and He went into the city.’ The other has ‘and 
Sue went into the city.’ ” 


This particular variation Mr. Stevens marks not only in the 
editions of 1611, but also in 1612 and 1613. After that date the 
reading “she went” prevailed, and is now all but universal. The 


only English copies in which we have found the masculine pronoun 
are the Oxford reprint and the Cambridge Paragraph Bible. In 
some editions of the American Bible Society from 1851 onward, 
the reading ‘he went’ appears, but a few years later the common 


reading was restored. 
In respect to the vexed question of the priority of the two 
editions of 1611, Mr. Stevens goes on to say: 


“These two editions, both standard but varying in many 
places, were manifestly deposited in two different printing houses 
as standard copy, because the subsequent editions in quarto and 
octavo, in roman and black letter, run in pairs, Ae and she, and as 
a general rule the faults of the one follow those of its own office- 
copy or parent, It is not difficult for a practical printer to point 
out the true original He Bible, and when that is ascertained many 
other arguments fall in peacefully. This Ae and she distinction 
is ce | one of athousand. The first three or four editions were 
issued, some copies with an engraved copper-plate title, and others 
with a woodcut bordered title, but never with both. We have 
found the engraved title attached to its follower in both of the 
1611 issues, as well as that of 1613. These titles, therefore, do 
not mark the edition; nor do Speed’s genealogies, with which the 
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king saddled and most unjustly burdened the version, as a private 
sop to a favorite subject. Of the two distinct issues of 1611, some 
copies of each having the engraved and others the woodcut title, 
it is of great consequence to establish the priority of one or the 
other. Mr. Francis Fry after long and patient investigation has, 
in his exceedingly important work on the subject, pronounced 
decidedly in favor of the He Bible’s being the original; while Mr. 
Scrivener, in the introduction to his Paragraph Bible, reverses 
Mr. Fry’s decision, and sets up the She Bible as the standard by 
priority. Our own researches, both before and since Mr. Fry’s 
opinion, have led us unequivocally to the same conclusion as Mr. 
Fry. We do not find any authority for calling it the Authorized 
Version, the words “ Appointed to be read in Churches,” meaning 
not authorized, but, as explained in the preliminary matter, simply 
how the Scriptures were pointed out or “appointed” for public 
reading. This “ Appointment” was afterward shunted into the 
Prayer-Book and left out of the Bibles; but why the word 
appointed was left on some of the early title-pages and omitted in 
others, and how it got gradually to mean authorized, we leave 
to philologists, simply remarking that the 1602 Bishops’ Bible, 
on which our present version was modelled, had both the words 
“authorized” and “appointed.” The Puritans and Presbyterians 
did not require this “appointment,” and hence in many editions 
it was omitted. We have no objection to the modern suppression 
or omission by the University or Queen’s Printers of the long 
Preface, the Genealogies, and the “ Appointment” of Scripture 
Readings in Churches. We could spare also the Dedication. But 
with all these omissions it is difficult to understand why the title 
is not also purified by leaving out the words “ Appointed to be read 
in Churches.” It being the Bible of all churches, denominations, 
and congregations in Great Britain and English-speaking Amer- 
ica, Australia, and India (except the Roman Catholics) as much as 
of the Church of England, why by this misused word, appointed, 
should our common Bible be even nominally limited to the Church 
of England, since there never was any exclusive right in the claim. 
It never was any more the Bible of the Church than of the Puri- 
tans. See Dr. Smith’s Introduction on this point. Again, it was 
not a new translation, but about the twelfth revision of a work 
that belonged to the public, viz., (1, of Tyndale, 2, of Coverdale, 
3, of Matthew, 4, of Taverner, 5, of the Great Bible of 1539, 6, of 
Cranmer, 7, of Becke, 8, of the Geneva New Testament, 9, of the 
Genevan Bible, 10, of the Bishops’ version, 11, of the Bishops’ 
version revised in the edition of 1602, 12, this of 1611,) at once 
the public repository of the English language and the birthright of 
Englishmen and the English-speaking people, of America, India, 
and Australia. This 1611 Bible has thus become indeed a marvel 
of perfection in the simplicity and beauty of its language, consid- 
ering that at the time of the last revision there was neither an 
English grammar nor an English dictionary in the English lan- 
guage. Tt was never, we believe, formally authorized by Parlia- 
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ment, King, Privy-Council, or Convocation, but it by slow degrees 
grew into use by a higher authority than any of these, viz., the 
universal law of superiority and the people’s own choice.” 


Among other curiosities were shown a “ Thumb” Bible, “measur- 
ing about one inch square and half-an-inch thick; probably the 
smallest book in the Exhibition ;” an Edinburgh Bible of 1722, 
“perhaps the finest book ever printed in Scotland;” various 
editions with notes at the bottom of the page to be retained or 
cut off in the binding ; and a Bible, which in memory of William 
Caxton, was printed in Oxford, bound in London, and delivered in 
the South Kensington Exhibition Buildings within twelve conse- 
cutive hours on the 30th of June last. 

As was to be expected the catalogue also comprises a large 
number of editions specially valuable as having received editorial 
care in the text or accessories; such as the Cambridge edition 
of 1629, and that of 1638; Bishop Lloyd’s of 1701; Blayney’s 
of 1769; the Oxford exact reprint, 1833; and the Cambridge 
Bible of 1873, printed in paragraphs, the text revised and the 
references remodelled by Dr. Scrivener. 

Mr. Stevens’ notes are numerous, instructive, elaborate and 
funny. Sometimes he gives a fuli page with description of a 
volume. In his notice of the second Rhemish Testament, he 
describes a slip pasted down at the end of the third (fourth ?) 
chapter of Matthew, containing the words “ Jurie, and from be- 
yond Jordan” to supply an omission in the text. His work 
throughout is done with enthusiasm, patience and care, and this 
volume presents the tenth revision of his portion of the catalogue. 
Valuable as it is, however, this is but a part of a much more ex- 
tended compilation which we hope will some day see the light. 
The full list of printed Bibles and Parts of Bibles, from 1450 to 
1877, includes 30,000 titles, and to that forthcoming publication 
Mr. Stevens refers “the courageous reader” who finds satisfac- 
tion in the present epitome. 


Tue Inrermepiate Wortp.*—This volume treats of the con- 
dition of souls in the period intermediate between death and the 
final judgment. It takes and defends the following positions. In 
the intermediate state, the souls of men are in conscious existente. 


* The Intermediate World. By L. T. Townsenp, D.D., Professor in Boston 
University, author of “Credo,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York : 
Charles T. Dillingham. 1878. pp. 250. Price $1.25. 
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They exist in an intermediate place, called sheol or hades, dis- 
tinct from heaven and hell, their final abode. This place com- 
prises two parts, paradise-hades, the abode of the righteous, and 
gehenna-hades, the abode of the wicked. Into the former will be 
admitted all to whom the gospel has been made known on earth, 
and who have complied with the conditions of salvation ; also, 
all who have thus complied to the best of their knowledge and 
ability, while on earth, though they have never heard of Christ or 
of his salvation—such, perhaps, as Socrates and Plato, Seneca and 
M. Aurelius—and who, by complying with the conditions of salva- 
tion, have shown thereby that they would have accepted Christ 
had he been presented and understood,—will enter paradise-hades.” 
To the gehenna-hades will be consigned all “ who have rejected 
Christ when presented and understood, or who” (never having 
heard of Christ) “would have rejected him if presented and 
understood.” The character of all persons who enter these abodes 
respectively is fixed and unchangeable forever. Christ, indeed, 
between his death and his resurrection, descended to hades- 
gehenna and preached to the spirits there in prison, not words of 
judicial condemnation, but the offers and invitations of the 
gospel; but he was rejected by them all. Christ also at that 
time entered paradise-hades, and was joyfully accepted by all. 
So in all ages since, to all who enter paradise-hades without hav- 
ing heard of Christ, “the glorious One will be presented and 
instantly accepted,” and to all who never heard the gospel and 
are consigned to gehenna-hades, “Christ will be presented, and 
then immediately and without a solitary exception among the 
inhabitants be defiantly rejected, their previous non-compliance 
with the terms of salvation having made such rejection morally 
inevitable.” “To them the gospel is preached in order that, if 
for no other reason, their iniquity may be the more manifestly 
and glaringly set forth.” The blessedness and sufferings of the 
intermediate world are not judicial rewards and punishments; 
these begin only at the final judgment, which the author regards 
as “the trial;” but that intermediate blessedness and suffering 
are, in a way not clearly known, a preparation for the final state 
in “ paradise-proper” and “ gehenna-proper.” 

The Westminster divines and the churches which are doctrinally 
in accord with them, acknowledge an intermediate state or condi- 
tion, but deny the existence of an intermediate place. They teach 
that they who are Christ’s pass at death immediately to heaven, 
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and the finally impenitent immediately to hell. This belief may 
have been stimulated originally by the intensity of the Protestant 
reaction against the doctrine of Purgatory; yet it has strong 
scriptural grounds; while the texts on which the belief of an inter- 
mediate place rests, are few and confessedly obscure and of uncer- 
tain interpretation. If the doctrine of the Westminster divines is 
true, it establishes the strongest probability against probation and 
conversion after death. But if there is an intermediate place, dis- 
tinct from heaven and hell, if the sufferings in it of those who die 
impenitent are not punitive, and Christ presents to them the offers 
and influences of his free redeeming grace, it must strike many 
that this in itself involves the doctrine of second probation, and 
establishes the probability that some in that sorrowful abode will 
penitently and trustfully accept the proffered grace; and our 
author’s argument to prove that the character of every human 
being will be unchangeably fixed at death, so that all the influences 
of redeeming grace will be unavailing, will fail to convince them. 
It is evident, however, that he has pushed his delineation of the 
intermediate world into details for which he is indebted to his 
own imagination, more than to any evidence either from Scripture 
or reason. 


Tae Taxo.iocicaL Triremma.*—The author announces that 
this work, except the Introduction, was ready for the press seven 
years ago, and would have been issued at that time, “if the way 
had been open for its publication.” The recent excitement of atten- 
tion to the subject has given the author the desired opportunity of 
presenting it to the public. The title “Trilemma” is misleading, 
since the author does not examine the arguments for universal 
salvation nor even notice the recent defences of Restorationism, 
which is the form in which the doctrine of universal salvation at 
present holds the attention of the public. The work is an argu- 
ment for “ conditional immortality,” and against the endless punish- 
ment of the wicked, which has long been the common doctrine of 
the church. It is the work of an earnest thinker, and by internal 
evidence (both by its merits and its defects), substantiates the 
author’s claim that it is the product of original study, “ writen 

* The Theological Trilemma. The threefold question of Endless Misery, Univer- 
sal Salvation, or Conditional Immortality (i. e, the Survival of the Fittest), con- 
sidered in the light of Reason, Nature, and Revelation. By Rev. J. H. PETTINGEL, 
M.A. New York: Sherwood & Co.; 75 E. 9th street. 1878. pp. 285. Price 
by mail postage paid $1.00, three copies to one address $2.00. 
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under such circumstances of isolation as prevented all access to the 
volumes of his own or any other library.” The arguments are 
essentially those with which our readers are already familiar in 
the writings of Hudson and others; we do not see that the volume 
before us presents anything new or additional in the elucidation 
of the subiect. The author writes with considerable of what M. 
Arnold calls “vigor and rigor.” He evinces the earnestness of 
profound conviction, and the intensity of his feeling appears on 
every page. The work would be improved by more dispassionate- 
ness, by showing towards the believers of the orthodox doctrine 
more of the breadth, liberality, and amenity of scholarly culture, 
not to say of Christian charity, less of “the seif-complacent, posi- 
tive, oracular,” “ of contemptuous and scornful bearing,” which the 
author himself attributes to an eminent advocate of the common 
doctrine of the church (p. 211). Our author says (pp. 65, 66): “ It 
would seem as if the scholarship of the church and the literature and 
philosophy of the world had conspired together to perpetuate and 
sustain the delusion of the tempter, ‘ye shall not surely die.’” 
Then after specifying “ our commentators” and “our theological 
system-makers,” as entering into this conspiracy, and putting into 
the Scriptures a meaning derived from their own preconceived 
dogmas, he adds, “ our Jexicographers and philologists are agreed 
in the same cause... . And why so? Simply because they have 
put that sense into them and then transferred it back to their 
lexicons. So that when we go to these Scripture helps for light, 
we find the * word of God made of none effect through their tradi- 
tions’ and traductions.” When the advocate of a doctrine admits 
that the commentators, the theologians, the lexicographers, and 
philologists, “the scholarship of the church and the literature and 
philosophy of the world,” are against him, and then attempts to 
account for it as the result of prejudice, delusiou, and conspiracy 
with the tempter, he can hardly expect his readers to have patience 
to follow him in the further development of his argument. 


Tae Creative Werex.*—These “Studies” were originally 
delivered as sermons in the ordinary course of pulpit ministra- 
tions. Subsequently in compliance with a request from eminent 
citizens of various denominations for their repetition, they were 
reconstructed, and then delivered in fourteen lectures in Phila- 


* Studies in the Creative Week. By GrorGe D. BoarpMaN. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1878. 338 pp. 
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delphia ; they are published as thus delivered. In the preface 
the author declares emphatically that the “ volume does not claim 
to be a scientific treatise, or even an attempt to reconcile the 
Mosaic record with the teachings of modern science. His main 
object has been to unfold the moral meaning which he believes is 
divinely unfolded in the Creation Archive.” While avowing his 
reverent belief that the Holy Scriptures are inspired, he says: “ I 
do not believe that the Creation Record is to be taken literally, 

The words describing creation must, in the very nature 
of the case, be figurative or parabolic The record of the 
creative week is the record of a divinely inspired vision, wherein 
the beholder was divinely vouchsafed a glimpse of the creative 
process, as though unfolded in a series of unrolling sections of a 
divine panorama.” He holds a similar view of the narrative of 
the garden of Eden, and regards the record of the genesis of 
woman as a divine parable. (pp. 19, 20, 201, 222). The author’s 
rhetoric is sometimes startling. His moral applications of the 
successive events of creation take a wide range, justified, per- 
haps, by the fact that the creation has relation to everything in 
the universe. His moral lessons from “ the genesis of the lands” 
are: (1.) That in it is the birth of individualities; (2.) The birth 
of duty; illustrating, (a) the true altruism or law of love; (4) the 
diversity of the gifts of the Spirit. In considering the creation 
of woman he finds occasion to advocate woman’s suffrage. The 
hook, nevertheless, abounds in valuable thoughts and fine senti- 
ments; and some of his exemplifications of the power and wisdom 
of God in his works are very striking. Delivered as popular lec- 
tures, they are fitted to awaken much interest ; and in their printed 
form they are fitted to interest a large circle of readers. 


Cor. Carrincton’s “ BattLes OF THE AMERICAN Revoivtion.”* 
—This is a very valuable contribution to the revolutionary history 
of the country. It has been prepared by an officer of the Amer- 
ican army; and furnishes an account, from a military point of 
view, of the various battles and campaigns of the war from 1775 
to 1781. It is abundantly furnished with maps which illustrate 
the various battle fields, and the positions of the contending forces. 

* Battles of the American Revolution. 1775-1781. Historical and Military crit- 
icism, with Topographical illustration. Justitia et preterea nil. By Henry B. 
Carrinetoy, M.A., LL.D., Colonel United States Army, Professor of Military 
Science and Dynamic Engineering, Wabash College, State of Indiana, U.S. A. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York. 1876. Large 8vo. pp. 712. 
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Assott on Luxx. *—This is one of a series of brief commenta- 
ries by the same author, designed for Sunday school teachers, and 
popular use. The first volume on Matthew and Mark, and another 
on the Acts of the Apostles have previously appeared ; that on the 
gospel of John is in preparation. The notes are concise, pertinent, 
explanatory, and suggestive. 

Chap. xii., 47, 48. And that servant which knew his Lord’s will 
and prepared not himself, ete. . . “The passage certainly teaches 
that there are degrees of punishment in the future life; and it 
seems to me therefore necessarily to imply that all who are pun- 
ished in the future are not eternally punished.” (p. 79.) 

Chap. xvi., 26. (Dives and Lazarus.) “In the preceding verse, 
Abraham has maintained the justice of the condition of the rich 
man. In this verse he declares that condition to be unalterably 
fixed. The language is of course metaphorical, but the metaphor 
cannot be misunderstood. Zhe great gulf is one which neither 
mercy from heaven nor repentance from hell can bridge.” (p. 
106.) 


Dr. E. Beecuer on Rerrisution.t—The articles of which this 
history mainly consists have already been published in the Chris- 
tian Union. The author begins with the age of the Maccabees, 


in which he finds existing “a full belief of eternal rewards in a 
future world;” he traces the development of this belief in the Old 
Testament, and the influences on it of Egyptian, Persian, and 
Greek thought. He then gives the history of opinions on the sub- 
ject from the age of the Maccabees tothe time of Christ, discuss- 
ing the influence of the Sibylline oracles, the book of Enoch, the 
Apocryphal writings, and those of Philo. He then examines the 
belief prevalent at Christ’s coming; and finally traces the history 
of opinions in the church during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era. In respect to these centuries he claims to have 
established the following facts: Three beliefs are found existing; 
the belief of the ultimate annihilation of the incorrigibly wicked; 
that of universal restoration ; that of endless punishment. No one 
of these beliefs was established as orthodox, but each was held with- 

* The Gospel according to Luke. With Notes, Comments, Maps, and Illustra- 
tions. By Rev. Lyman Assort, author of “ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge,” 
“Jesus of Nazareth,” etc. New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 1878. 8vo. 148 pp. Price $1.50 by mail post-paid. 

+ History of opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution. By Enpwarp 
BEECHER, D.D. New York: D. Appleter & Co. 1878. 12mo. xiv. and 334 pp. 
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out discrediting the orthodoxy of its advocates. ‘“ Not one of the 
great fathers” (living in these centuries) “ever made an elaborate 
argument for future eternal punishment, or against universal res- 
toration as a dangerous error.” 

The author’s conclusions as to the teaching of Justin Martyr 
and of some others will be doubted ; and the results of his re- 
searches on various points differ from those of Hagenbach and 
some other historians of high authority. His conclusions, how- 
ever, are founded on his own original investigations; the work is 
one of much ability and is a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject. He makes the impression on us, however, that he 
writes as the advocate of a preconceived opinion, rather than with 
the judicial impartiality of an historian. 


Tae Leviticat Priests.*—It is claimed by recent critics that 
Deuteronomy regards all Levites as competent for the priesthood, 
while the middle books of the Pentateuch restrict the priesthood 
to Aaron and his descendants, If so, then either this equality of 
the Levites superseded the previous privilege of the sons of Aaron, 
or else the endowment of the sons of Aaron with the privilege 
abolished the former equality. Dr. Kuenen, author of “The Re- 
ligion of Israel,” and other critics maintain the latter supposition. 
This criticism “considers the elevation of the sons of Aaron above 
the Levites as the work of the Elohistic legislation, prepared by 
Ezekiel, who, degrading the Levites (xliv. 9-16) assigned the 
priestly functions within the line of the house of Aaron to the 
sons of Zadoc.” “It disposes of historical records before the 
time of the prophets or about the middle of the eighth century 
B. C., a mass of unreliable tradition The twelve tribes did 
not arise from Israel, but were formed by an admixture with 
neighboring nations ...... The patriarchs are not historical 

Deuteronomy was written in the year 625 
B. C., perhaps by Hilkiah, as a reform programme, and was foisted 
on Moses, although he was in no respect the author of it; nor does 
the material rest on a reliable Mosaic tradition. Lev. xviii-xxvi. 
was composed by Ezekiel.” Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers were 
written after the exile and “form a programme which represents 
the wishes of the priestly party and the scribes—a programme so 

* The Levitical Priests. A contribution to the criticism of the Pentateuch. By 
SaMvEL Ives Curtiss, Jr., Ph.D., Leipzig. With a preface by Professor Franz 
Delitzsch, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1877. 
8vo. xxix and 254 pp. 
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cleverly planned, probablyby Ezra, that it was a complete success. 
The prophet’s voice before the growing legal tendency was hushed, 
and the many ceremonial observances so carefully described in the 
Pentateuch afterwards bore their legitimate fruit in the refined 
subtilties of the Mishna. Finally, this priestly legislation (Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers) obtained historical support by a ‘pious 
fraud,’ since the whole history of the kings was re-written by the 
author of ‘Chronicles’ long after Ezra, so as to” conform to and 
“illustrate this legislation.” 

The volume before us is an elaborate, critical, and scholarly 
refutation of the extravagant speculations of Kuenen and his 
school. In the first eight chapters the author proves that there 
is no irreconcilable difference between Deuteronomy and the 
middle books of the Pentateuch in their record of legislation in 
regard to priests and Levites. In the remaining chapter he 
examines briefly whether Moses was the author of Deuteronomy, 
and also the claims advanced by some critics in favor of Ezra’s 
authorship of the middle books of the Pentateuch. His conclu- 
sion in each case is that the weight of evidence is in favor of the 
authorship of Moses. In several Appendixes the author discusses 
“The sources of the Chronicles,” “The authorship of Isaiah xl.- 
Ixvi.,” and other learned questions. Four Indexes are appended. 


PresipENtT Bascom, in his Comparative Psycno.oey,* has 
made a good beginning in a field of observation and theory which 
in this country has been very imperfectly or very superticially 
cultivated. We have had, on the one hand, a superabundance of 
confident dogmatism founded on the rash and hasty generaliza- 
tions and the seductive analogies of Spencer’s Metaphysics; and 
on the other, we have had the equally superficial and equally con- 
fident conclusions of the physiologists. Both the metaphysical 
evolutionists and experimental physiologists have seemed to find 
little difficulty in tracing the anticipations of intelligence in the 
simplest forms of matter, and of extending the relations of matter 
to the highest manifestations of mind. But both have been more 
ready to accept the remotest similarities than to discern the most 
salient and obtrusive differences. Nothing is so much needed as 
a careful and discriminating treatment of the many kinds and 

* Comparative Psychology ; or, The Growth and Grades of Intelligence. By JOHN 
Bascom, author of Philosophy of Religion, Principles of Psychology, Philosophy 
of English Literature, etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878, 
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types of activity which anticipate the perfected intelligence which 
we find in man. 

President Bascom is fully impressed with the importance of his 
theme. He has brought to the examination of its several problems, 
ample reading, a candid and philosophic spirit, and an intelligent 
faith in the essential characteristics of the higher manifestations of 
psychical activity as contrasted with the manifold physiological 
and instinctive phenomena which blend with them so harmoni- 
ously and serve them so well. He has produced a work of rare 
interest and importance. It is marked by grave defects; occasion- 
ally in thought, more frequently in style, which is at times singu- 
larly infelicitous in respect of clearness and ornament. These 
infelicities in many cases proceed from the confidence and impet- 
uosity of a singularly indocile and yet self-satisfied thinker. They 
are amply redeemed by the vigor of his thinking and the ardor of 
his devotion to the most important truths and the noblest aims. 


Creep anp DrxEp.*—These lectures were delivered before the 
“ society for ethical culture.” They consist of the bald negations of 
modern unbelief, joined with the attempt to retain and uphold the 
moral law without a belief in the supernatural or in immortality, 
and to find in the negations which remain guidance and inspira- 
tion for moral culture, for righteousness, and a worthy and noble 
life. The author teaches that supernaturalism tends to weaken 
virtue. He finds sun-worship “in the familiar Hebrew myth of 
Samson.” “'The word Samson means sun; he is bound with ropes, 
as is also the Sun-god among the Polynesians. The secret of his 
strength isin his hair. Shorn of this the giant becomes feeble as a 
child, and is blinded by his foes.” 


Ap-sa-nA-KA.f—A third edition has just been published of this 
interesting volume, which originally appeared some ten years 
ago, and which was at the time noticed in the New Englander. 
It contains an account of the journey of an officer’s wife, who 
accompanied an expedition of United States soldiers which was 
sent by the War Department in 1866 through the country which 


* Creed and Deed. A series of discourses, by FELIX ADLER, Ph.D. New York: 
Published for the Society for Ethical Culture, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 

+ Ab-sa-ra-ka; Land of Massacre: Being the experience of an officer’s wife on 
the Plains. With an outline of Indian operations and conferences from 1865 to 
1878. By Col. Henry B. Carrineton, U. & A. Third edition of Mrs. Carring- 
ton’s narrative. Revised, enlarged, and illustrated with maps, cuts, Indian por- 
traits, etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott &Co. 1878. 12mo, pp. 378. 
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is watered by the Big Horn and Tongue rivers; and which was 
once known as Ab-sa-ra-ka or the “Home of the Crows.” Few 
stories of adventure will better repay the reading; and the book 
has just now an additional importance, for the reason that though 
originally written some ten years ago it still affords the best 
account that is to be found of the country which has been ren- 
dered forever memorable by the «assacres by hostile Indians of 
Fetterman, Brown, Custer, isradiey, and their associates; and 
which is still of interest as the scene of so many of the recent 
Indian conflicts. 


Curist; His Nature anp Wor«.*—This volume is designed 
to be the first of a series containing sermons on Christian doc- 
trine by representative Protestant preachers. The authors of the 
discourses in the volume before us are all, except one, pastors of 
churches in the city of New York, of eight different denomina- 
tions. Each of the discourses, except the last, is a discussion of 
some aspect of the general subject announced on the title page ; 
they have no other unity. The work is interesting as exemplify- 
ing the doctrine and method of eminent clergymen of different 
denominations, and is well fitted to meet the demand for published 
sermons which in recent years has so remarkably increased. 


Discourses By O. B. Froraincnam.f—This volume contains 
twelve discourses, the subjects of which are: The Mission of the 
Radical Preacher; The Rising and the Setting Faith; the Unbe- 
lief of the Believers; Why does the Popular Religion prevail ? 
Formal Religion and Life; the Sectarian spirit; the Dogma of 
Hell; The Higher Sentiments; Attitudes of Unbelief; The Office 
of Prayer; The American Gentleman; The American Lady. 
The characteristic of these discourses, which impresses us most, 
is the author’s gross misapprehension of what Christianity and its 
legitimate influences really are. We cannot avoid noticing, also, 
how little of positive truth, aside from what is taken from Chris- 
tianity, the author presents for the quickening, purification, and 
elevation either of the individual or of society. 

* Christ: His Nature and Work; a series of discourses by Howard Crosby, 
Henry W. Bellows, Cyrus D. Foss. Thomas Armitage, William F. Morgan, 
Thomas D. Anderson, R. Heber Newton, Chauncey Giles, Edward A. Washburn, 
EK. H. Chapin, KE. P. Rogers, Charles F. Robinson. L. D. Bevan. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 407 pp. 

+ The Rising and the Setting Faith and other Discourses. By O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 272 pp. 
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